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Genius or not, you can make fine snaps easily... 


snaps the gang will go for in a great big way. 


Good snapshots have winning ways. People like to see 
pictures of themselves, of the games, parties, picnics 
they've enjoyed together. They like the snaps; and they 
admire the photographer. 


Know how easy snapshots are? Even first attempts 
come out beautifully. Part of the secret of good pic- 
tures, of course, is an eye for pictures; that’s up to you. 
And good film—Kodak Verichrome Film—is another 
essential. It cuts out the guesswork. You press the but- 
ton—it does the rest... Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box. 





In ever increasing supply. This 
little camera, priced at only $2, 
plus tax, can go with you anytime, 
anywhere. Just the thing for 
“starters.” Gets clear, bright, big 
pictures. No adjustment, ne 
focusing. Once loaded — 

it’s set for action! 
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PUT THIS “LIGHT PLANT” 
ON YOUR BIKE 


Lights up Headlight and 
Tail Light without Batteries 


Now produce your own 
electricity! A Delta Gen- 
erator can easily be put on 
your bike. Operates from 
front tire. Gives light even at a walk. Controlled 


voltage prevents blowing bulbs. De- $350 


pendable. Thrifty. A genuine Delta. 


Ask for Delta Tail Lights. Delta REDBEAM light 
has red plastic lens. Price: 55, less battery .... Delta 
SPITFIRE is most far-reaching reflector. Price, com- 
picte: 39c. 


DELTA WINNER 
Let this slender headlight 
dress up your bicycle 
Price, less batteries, 98C 


De l f, BICYCLE LIGHTS, 
a HORNS, GENERATORS 
DELTA ELECTRIC CO., MARION, INDIANA 





A‘ natural” for 
sports and leisure wear 
The ideal play shoe for 
town and country 
beach or fun. Choice of White, Black or Multi 
Color. Sizes § to 9. Order today -coupon makes ut easy 


BOW-ARTS COMPANY, 3407 Glendale Bivd., 
Dept. A. Los Angeles 26, California 
Send me prs. California ZOMB.- EES at $1 98 
W hite Black Mult. Color Size 
Cash enclosed at $1.98 per parr. Sent prepaid 
C O.D._ Tl pay postman, plus postage 
Name 
Street 
Town 











SHE HUNTS 
FOR INFORMATION 


The Story of 
Betty Ann Eaton 





An engineer is starting a new project, but before 
he starts he must have information about the project. 
He wants, for instance, to know what other people 
have done in that field. And that’s where Betty Ann 
Eaton comes into the picture. 


As librarian of the General Engineering and Con- 
sulting Laboratory of General Electric, her job is 
to keep the engineers in the laboratory supplied 
with any material they need in connection with their 
work. She not only digs out the background informa- 
tion but she also handles the ordering of scientific 
photographs and sees to it that appropriate articles 
which appear in technical magazines are sent to those 
in the laboratory who will be interested in them. 

The library has on hand books dealing with radio 
and electronics, aviation, mechanics, physics, electric- 
ity, and other related subjects. Technical journals, 
both foreign and domestic, are kept on hand and old 
issues of these publications are kept in bound volumes. 
General Electric Company, Sce.enectady 5, N. Y. 
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Born in Kansas City, Missouri, Betty Ann attended school right 
through the Junior College there. Then she continued her education 
at the University of Illinois where she earned her B.S. in educa- 
tion and her M.A. in mathematics. 


In 1942 Betty Ann enrolled in G.E.’s Test program. She spent time 
on switchgear equipment, radio receivers, industrial control engi- 


neering, and then as an engineering assistant in the laboratory. 


In college she carried on her high school interest in archery and 
spent some time working with the members of her honorary mathe- 
matics club. She now has fun with her Collie and occasionally has 
time to go camping. 














In the fall of 1946, she started work as a librarian in the General 
Engineering and Consulting Laboratory Library. With her own 
scientific background, Betty Ann is well equipped to do this work. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Over milk and sandwiches in the barn, 
Ann told the girls her wonderful plan 


by NANCY HARTWELL 


Part I 
HE IDEA came to Ann as unexpectedy as a shower from 
a clear sky. One minute she was idling home from town in 
the second-best car, wondering what she was going to do 
with her summer’s vacation, and the next she was struck by the 
idea. She was so excited that she almost missed the turnoff into 
Locust Lane, the Darnell place familiarly known as the Dees’. 
It was a public road, but the Dees had adopted it, as they did 
everything they liked—pets, friends, and friends of friends. 
Today was perfect, every tree and blade of grass crispy green. 
What a day to be alive in—to sit and think over this stupendous 
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DEAR JANIE: 

I have just finished reading a book about a house party, and 
it has made me want to have a house party myself. One reason 
is that I have been to a lot of parties lately, and now it is my 
turn to have one. Another is that people who don’t live in the 
country think it is glammerous to visit a big house on a farm. 
Last of all, I haven't had a single date with Roddy in the last 
two weeks, and Betty saw him at the show with Elsie last night. 

It’s all on account of a debate in school. We were assigned 
our sides and I had to argue that girls and boys should not go 
steady in high school. Our side won, and afterward Roddy and 
[ got to talking about it, and the first thing I knew we were 
arguing, and he said maybe our side was right, fellows should 
go out with different girls. But I didn’t dream he was serious. 
Anyway, I think if I sort of casually invited him to a house 
party he might ask me to go to the Springfield game. 

[ will have to ask Elsie, though, because she’s in our crowd, 
and our mothers have been friends since birth. Life is very com- 
plicated, don’t you think so? 

Of course I may not even get to have the party. I think I can 
talk Mother around, but Father will probaby have a con- 
vulshion. He cares naught for the social obligations. 

Your loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Illustrated by 
MEG WOHLBERG 








Dear Janie: 

I broached the subject of the house party to Mother last night 
when she was in the kitchen helping Aunt Susan, who is getting 
old. She has cooked for Mother nineteen years. 

I said, sort of casual, “You wouldn’t mind if I had a house 
party, would you, Mother?” Well, Aunt Susan fell back in her 
chair and said that she was not long for this world at best, and 
a house party would finish her off. 

Mother didn’t say a word, so I went out, steaming with rage. 
When Mother came into the living room I said to her, “Mother, 
do you mean to tell me Aunt Susan rules this house? You’re my 
own mother, and you should be the one to decide.” 

Mother put her finger to her lips and whispered, “We'll see 
about it. You should have mentioned it to me privately and let 
me approach Aunt Susan tactfully. And don’t say anything to” 
your Father yet, I beg of you.” 

So I don’t know if I will get to have the party or not. 

The fiesta must have been grand. I wish I had been with you. 
You have a glammerous life in Arizona, don’t you? 

Your loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Aunt Susan has the lumbago, or at least she says she has. ’ 
She limps around with a stick, but I think she may be putting on 
an act. Anyway, Mother says it is out of the question to talk 
of a house party until she gets well. Aunt Susan is like Father 
about not wanting me to do any entertaining. If I was a lady 
hermit I guess they would both be pleased. But as I told 
Mother last night, with tears in my eyes, I am not a hermit. 
I am a normal person and all I ask is to be allowed to entertain 
a few friends now and then. Lucy Ellen had droves of friends to , 
visit her when she was my age. 

Do you know a quick cure for lumbago? If so, let me know 
right away. 

Your sad but loving friend, 
Pat Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Guess what? Maybe I am going to have the house party after 
all. Aunt Susan is okay now, and Mother has promised her extra 
pay, and also to hire a girl to help. 

Father is not reckonciled, but he doesn’t say I can’t have it. 
He only says it’s a horrible imposition on Mother. But she told 
him, “They are only young once.” So then he said he couldn’t 
see that that was any good reason why she should lay herself 
on the altar for me. Well, how do you reckon I felt? I certainly 
don’t want my mother to lay herself on any altar for me. But I 
go to other people’s parties constantly, so I feel it is my turn. 
I promised Mother I would help get the house ready and do 
anything to save her steps. 

It would be devine if only Tommy could be desposed of for 
that week end. I know he will embarrass me to death. He is my ' 
own blood brother and I wish him no harm, but it would be 
nice if we didn’t have him in the family for just a few days. ~ 

Today I told him about the party and I promised him that if 
only he will be polite to everyone I will beg Father to let him 
have the car to go to the Springfield game. But he said he didn’t 
take bribes, and that anyway, Father wouldn't do it if Princess 
Elizabeth came over and begged him to, so I could save my 
breath. You don’t have a younger brother to get in your hair. 
How I envy you! 

Write again soon. I love your letters. 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Everyone has accepted except Elsie. She thinks she is going 
to Knoxville with her family next week end, tra-la! However, 
she said she might not go, and would I leave the invitation 

(Continued on page 34) 


by FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 





IMastrated by 
FRED IRVIN 


LINDA RIPLEY 


Picnicking is really half the fun 

of summer. Maybe it’s a bicycle break- 

fast in the fresh morning air; maybe a 

real picnic-lunch party at the beach with 

all the fixin’s; maybe a wienie roast on a 
moonlit evening in your own backyard. But whether 
spur-of-the-moment or planned, at home or abroad, 
a spacious basket fitted with all the essentials is the 
secret to the success of any picnic. And believe you 

me, one forgotten item can ruin the best of them. 
Actually it’s easy and inexpensive to outfit a picnic 
basket, and a lot of fun to boot. Perhaps the basket 
you equip yourself won’t be an exact imitation of a 
movie glamour-hamper, but it will hold all the items 
necessary for your own favorite brand of picnic. 
Look to the right for a list of equipment you will need; 
write to us for step-by-step directions. A lot of the 
necessaries can be borrowed from your own pantry, 
and the ones you'll buy are extremely inexpensive. 
Now what kind of picnic will you have? Sunlight 
by day, moonlight by night? Take your pick as to 
time, place, and what you want to do. If you and 
your pals like to ride bicycles out into the country, 
how about a bicycle breakfast? Good exercise for 
good appetites and loads of fun on a cool vacation 
morning. Do you live near a beach—or a creek? If 
so, how about a filling feast at noon, followed by a 
midafternoon swim? In search of a fun way to en- 
tertain a houseguest—or just plain get-the-gang-to- 
gether on Saturday night? Well then, 
a Wienie roast with a good sing around 
the fire afterward is just your dish. And 
for all of them you'll find your fitted 
(Continued on page 25) 
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To Make a Picnic Basket You‘ll Need: 


Covered market 3 
basket 

Plastic cloth—quilt- 
ed and plain— 
for lining 

Thermos bottles 

2 yards elastic 

Thumb tacks 

Brads 

Paper napkins 

2 lacquered spice 
tins 


jors, assorted 
sizes, lacquered 
lids 

knives 

forks 
teaspoons 
tablespoons 
bottle opener 
can opener 
paring knife 
dishtowel 
potholders 
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Whether you’re building castles in the sand or sandwiches for a picnic in the 
green woods you'll want to be wearing playclothes—brief, cool, 
comfortable, and cuter than ever this year. Maybe you'll choose a one-piece, 
bloomer-girl romper with detachable halter strap, like the one pictured 

on the left below. In bright cotton plaid, it’s by Touraine and about $6. The 
black broadcloth playsuit, right, has comfortable elasticized midriff 

and bloomer legs, is trimmed with gay red stitching. Made by Sport 

Valley Togs, it’s about $4. Both in sizes 10 to 16 are available at the stores 
listed on page 30. For more new summer playclothes, turn the page 


by JOAN TARBERT 






















Photographs by 
William Benedict 
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On the left above. all-round pleated shorts 
team up with a broad-striped cotton mesh 
pullover. Argyle cotton knit, right, tops 

boyish, cued shorts. Both shirts by Regina 
Knit in small. medium, large cost about $2. 
Joan Lord shorts, in sizes 10 to 16, about $4 










Right: Becoming to a tan this sanforized 
cotton playsuit in dark red and green plaid. 
The back-buttoning shorts have a peekaboo 
facing of white gabardine; the bra is » 
elasticized. In sizes 10 to 16, made by 
Sport Valley Togs, the suit costs about $5 





Below: Red-stitched, metal-trimmed dungarees 
of Joshua Bailey denim. about $4.50, 

and Wesley Simpson’s classic, checked cotton 
shirt—about $3 for roughing it. 

Millbrook makes them both in sizes 10 to 16 
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Above: Rickrack and dainty eyelet trim a 
halter-neck playsuit. complete with matching, 
button-front skirt. In sanforized printed 
cotton and sizes 7 to 14, it’s made by 
Mildred’s of California and costs about $6 





Right: Saileloth makes this double-breasted 
go-everywhere jacket. Note the shirt cuffs, 
patch pockets, button-on hood. About 36, 
it’s shown here with sailcloth pedal pushers, 
about $5. Both by Touraine in sizes 10 to 16 


For the list of stores where these clothes 
are sold, and for information about Amer- 


ican Girl fashion shows, turn to page 30 
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ENNIFER JAMISON and her brother Bob were walking 
home from the office of the “Cedarville Journal” where they 
both worked, Bob as photographer and Jenny, after school, 
as “keeper of the morgue” and reporter. 

“I think,” Jenny said, apropos of nothing, “that I'm going 
to get married instead.” 

“Instead of what?” Bob asked. “Instead of being an old maid?” 

A glow of appreciation spread over Jenny’s face. “Right! 
How did you know?” 

“How did I know what, and what are we talking about, 
anyway?” 

Jenny looked hurt. “College, of course,” she said. 

““College, of course’ isn’t what I was talking about,” Bob 
answered. “I thought it was old maids.” 

“It was, silly,” Jenny retorted. “Statistics prove that the 
more you go to college the less you get married. So I think 
I'll get married instead. It’s simple, isn’t it?” 

Bob thought of Jenny's room, lately overflowing with college 
catalogues. “And when did you come to that decision?” 

“Last night,” she answered. “I was reading an article that 
said the more you go to college the less chance you have of 
getting a husband. So I guess after I finish high school I'll just 
start working full time at the ‘Journal.’ Then Steve and I'll get 
married, and we'll have seven children.” 

“And when are you going to have all those kids, if you’re 
going to be a newspaperwoman?” Bob reminded her. 

“Oh, I'll give up newspaper work for a while,” replied Jenny. 
“Then, when my children are older, I'll go back to it.” 

Bob laughed, and the conversation was dropped. 

The next day, at the office, Mr. Walters said, “I think I’ve a 
good break for you, Jenny.” Then he told her just about the 
best news she’d had since she had been working on the paper. 

Muriel Evans was in Cedarville, and Jenny was to interview 
her. A feature article on Muriel Evans, one of the country’s 
foremost poets—and she, Jenny, was going to write it! The 
paper had carried a news story on Miss Evans’ arrival, and the 
fact that she was spending a week with her childhood friend, 
Mrs. Colbert. But this was going to be special stuff for the 
Sunday woman’s section. Letitia Littlejohn, the society editor, 
had the flu, so Jenny was getting the assignment. 


by BEA CHALMERS 


Why bother with college if you plan to 
be a mere housewife? A famous poetess, 


of all people, showed Jenny the answer 
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“She'll have worse than flu when she hears about this,” Jenny 
thought, not unhappily. She and Letitia didn’t get on very well, 
Letitia’s attitude being that one non-male reporter—herself— 
was all the paper needed. 

Jenny looked up Mrs. Colbert’s number in the telephone book 
and dialed, thinking as she did so how strange it was that Miss 
Evans should be Mrs. Colbert’s friend. Not that there was any- 
thing wrong with Mrs. Colbert. It was only that she was sort 
of—well—housewifey. She had four children and belonged to 
the bridge club; she was an awfully good cook and that sort of 
thing. But she certainly didn’t seem like Miss Evans’ type. 

Mrs. Colbert answered the telephone and said that Muriel 
would be able to see Jenny at four thirty, and she’d be sure 
to tell her friend what a sweet, clever girl Jenny was. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Colbert,” Jenny said, and crossed her 
fingers. She hoped Miss Evans wouldn’t get the idea that she 
was going to be interviewed by some charming infant. Friends 
of your mother were always well meaning, but they never 
understood that a person grew up! 

Jenny loved Muriel Evans’ poetry and knew lots of it by 
heart. She was so excited that she couldn’t wait until four 
thirty, and at four fifteen she was knocking at Mrs. Colbert’s door. 

One of the four year old twins opened it. Jenny never could 
tell the difference between Mickey and Dickey. 

“Hello, Dickey,” she guessed. 

“I'm Mickey,” he announced belligerently. 
C’mon in. We're ready for you.” 

Jenny followed him into the living room, where the whole 
family did, indeed, seem to be ready for her. Mickey joined his 
twin brother, his older brother Benjamin, about six, and _ his 
little sister Josie, who were all sitting on the couch. The four 
of them stared at Jenny as though they had never seen any- 
thing like her before. 

Mrs. Colbert said, “Hello, Jenny. Do sit down. We expect 
Muriel any minute.” 

The four pairs of eyes stared unblinkingly at her from the 
couch, and Jenny felt as though she had too many arms ard 
elbows and knees as she tried to sit down gracefully. Never had 
she had such unswerving attention! 

“Hello,” she said bravely, in the direction of the couch. No 


“You're her. 
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Illustrated by 
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“Hungry, hungry, hungry! 


ane answered. They were too busy staring. Jenny turned 
desperately to Mrs. Colbert, but just then the phone started 
to ring. 

“Excuse me, dear,” said Mrs. Colbert, and went to answer it. 

Jenny made another unsuccessful attempt at conversation 
with the children, then gave up. “Go ahead and stare,” she 
said to herself. 

She couldn't help hearing Mrs. Colbert’s conversation. “Why, 
how terrible, Muriel dear! But how can I, with the children? 
Well, of course... Yes, I will . . . I'll leave just as soon as I can.” 

Jenny hoped the “How terrible” didn’t mean that Miss Evans 
couldn't make the interview, but Mrs. Colbert confirmed 
her fears. 

“My dear,” she said, “I'm so sorry. Muriel’s car has broken 


The American Girl 


* chanted the children as the rice boiled over and onto the floor 


down on the Middletown Road, and she wants me to drive out 
there for her. Do you have to go right back to the office, Jenny?” 

“No,” Jenny answered, without thinking. Then she could 
have bitten off her tongue. 

“How lucky!” Mrs. Colbert exclaimed. “Then will you stay 
here with the children? I can’t possibly go otherwise. I’m sure 
Muriel will appreciate it.” 

Jenny’s heart sank. Imagine staying with those four im- 
movable objects! She tried desperately to think of an excuse, 
but Mrs. Colbert was rushing on. 

“Oh, yes. There’s some rice cooking on the stove. Will you 
take it off in about ten minutes? And Josie gets her percomorph 
oil—it’s in the cupboard—at five o'clock. In fact, they all should 

(Continued on page 35) 
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HAT’S your favorite radio program? Ten to one it’s a 
weekly show about the scrapes and scuffles of some girl 
or boy your own age, or a forum of high-school stu- 
dents discussing teen-age hopes and difficulties. Or maybe it’s 
a dramatic series of the stories and fairy tales you like best. 
In any case, it’s almost sure to be some program designed 
for you, with young ideas, young problems, and—did you 
notice?—young voices. Maybe you know some of those voices 
so well that if you met one of the girls in person you'd recog- 
nize her immediately. 
You'd probably guess that such a popular radio actress has 
a pretty busy life. You'd be right. And maybe you'd guess also 
that such a girl is somebody quite different from you and the 
people you know. Well, there you wouldn't be so right, for if 
you met one of these young ‘actresses you'd find that the one 
person she resembles most closely is you. 
You like to wear bright skirts and sweaters, don’t you? So 
does the typical young radio actress. You collect autographs? 
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Leo Friedman 


Gerrianne Raphael, busy radio actress, 
goes to school five days a week, 
makes her bed every morning 


WH hy, 


by ELINOR SIEGEL 


The voice is familiar, but what do you 
know about the girl behind it? Let's go 


backstage with three of radio’s starlets 


So does she. You help—we hope—with the dinner dishes, and 
make your bed every morning? So does this girl. You think 
the time will never come when you can have really grown-up 
dates? She’s just as eager. 

Would you like to meet one of these girls? You've heard her 
voice frequently on “Coast to Coast on a Bus,” “Gang Busters,” 
“We, the People,” or “The Thin Man.” She’s Jeanne Elkins, 
from Woodside, Long Island. Although she’s only fourteen, 
she’s been a radio actress for ten years. 

Jeanne comes into the NBC studio building wearing a brown- 
and-white checked skirt and a brown jacket, with a string of 
small pearls around the neck of her pullover sweater. It's 
been only a little while since her mother showed her how to 
arrange her red-blond hair in a long bob, and even now, with 
every emphatic nod her hair threatens to return to her earlier 
style of long curls falling below her shoulders. She looks like 
the girl who sits beside you in algebra class. In fact, she has 
just finished an algebra lesson (which she finds just as hard 
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Resemblance to Margaret O’Brien helped 
Jimsey Somers get her start. She 
likes “‘very nice brat” parts 


is you do) and has come directly to the studio from “school.” 

A working day in Jeanne’s life goes like this: she gets a 
telephone call from Radio Registry 
central listing bureau for many actors—and immediately changes 
her plans for the day. Instead of going to her tutor’s house 
she hurries into town to the studio and reports to the director 
of the radio show, who has called her, let us say, to take the 
part of a ten year old Irish girl. 

Do you think the director gives Jeanne special instructions 
about her part? Not at all. He probably says casually, “Hello, 
Jeanne, how are you today? You're playing Sheila. Here you 
are.” He hands her a copy of the script, and goes on to talk to 
the next actor. 

Jeanne takes her script into a corner and for the next few 
minutes is busy picking out the speeches for Sheila and indi- 
cating her cues with pencil marks. As she reads and under- 
lines, she comes to know the character of Sheila, and in a very 
short time is ready to interpret it dramatically. This is a 
one shot”—that is, Sheila is not in the program regularly. 

At the signal from the director Jeanne then joins the other 
ictors around a table, and they read through the radio play, 
each taking his own part. 
peated for improvement, but they can’t be done over many 
times, for a director expects the entire cast to do a polished, 
professional job of acting within a few minutes. And they do, 
children and adults alike. In fact, some directors say that child 
actors and actresses catch on more quickly than adults do. 

While the orchestra rehearses its music cues, Jeanne goes out 
for an ice-cream cone, chats with the other actresses, or glances 
through her part again. When the director calls for the dress 
rehearsal, the cast goes through the play smoothly; then, after 
inother short intermission, they’re “on the air.” 

Like all “radio children,” Jeanne is very serious about her 
career; but like you and all young people everywhere, she has 
to go right along with the important business of just growing 


an office that serves as a 


Some scenes may have to be re- 
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You’ve heard Jeanne Elkins, fourteen, on 
many shows. She loves swimming, 
has a cute coal-black kitten 


up. If you think your days are hectic, how would you like to 
try to manage her schedule? In addition to her radio work and 
her five hours of schoolwork daily, she spends two hours a day 
practicing her piano lessons, and squeezes cooking lessons from 
her mother into any spare time she has. The other day she 
made her first meat loaf, and was very proud because her 
mother and father ate “every last bit.” 

If Jeanne were a close friend of yours, you'd do a lot of 
skating and swimming together, for these are her 
sports, next to playing in the park with Blackie, her coal-dust 
color kitten. She isn’t allowed to date yet, but just the same, 
she’s rather sentimental about a very special photograph pinned 
up near her dressing table. You'd probably recognize the boy. 
He’s been in movies, on the radio, and in Broadway plays. 


favorite 


Jeanne met him when they were working on a children’s 


program on the air. 


ERHAPS you're thinking of becoming a radio actress like 
Jeanne. If so, listen to her advice: “You have to begin 
early and work very hard. If you just sit back to see what will 
come your way, nothing will. You have to study new lan- 
guages, learn different acting techniques; and you have to 
really want to get ahead. It’s wonderful fun, too.” 

Jeanne’s point about starting young is a good one. You'll 
find that most child actresses began their careers when they 
were first graders. Take Jimsey Somers, for example. Jimsey’s 
only nine, but already she’s had more than three years of 
acting experience, so varied that many adult professionals 
might envy it. 

With her long black pigtails, her bright eyes, and her en- 
chanting smile, Jimsey looks very much like Margaret O’Brien 
In fact, it was her resemblance to Margaret that helped Jimsey 
get her first starring part, a couple of years ago, in a Christmas 
television show. Jimsey has tried Broadway, too. She was in 

(Continued on page 46) 
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by RUTH BAKER 





Dreaming of a new summer hairdo—one that’s cool a 
as a lime sherbet, pretty as a picture, and so simple 

it won’t keep you a slave to the drier in tennis 
weather? Of course you are! And you ask your new 
hairdo to look right with denim or ruffles, too, 

and be excitingly different from anything you’ve ever 
had before. The summer styles shown on this page— 
especially designed for three teen-age models by leading 
New York hairdresser Victor Vito—will give 

you some bright ideas to try out. If you're straight- 
haired, for instance, why not give up the struggle with 
pin curls and waves this summer, smoothing your 

hair back above your ears instead, and catching it 


tight off the neck in a crisp bow. Curly hair? Consider . 
new schoolboy bangs, sheared off clean as a y 
whistle along the hairline. And if you won’t cut an 
inch off your precious long bob no matter what t 
the heat, have it thinned at least and braid the sides i 
tight. Then pin them high so that you look and n 
feel air-conditioned. Once you’ve decided how I 
you'll wear it, Victor Vito advises you 
to let only an expert’s scissors cut and shape , 
your hair. But learn to wash it 
yourself, avoiding cake soap, rinsing until it $ 
squeaks, toweling it dry in the t 
sun if you can, and remembering that hot f 
summer days call for more frequent I 
shampoos than usual. If any salt water leaks 
in around your bathing cap, don’t 
neglect a light sudsing, followed by } 
. thorough rinsing in fresh water, as soon as 
you get home from the beach. That's ' 
only being kind to your hair. “And just 
because it’s vacation,” reminds Victor, 


“don’t slack off on the daily brushing!” 


Photographs by Ray Kellman 








a = ; ‘ 
Top: Victor Vito combed Barbara Calvert's 
hair straight back, tied_it high with plain 
ribbon, Barbara added the flowers herself . 


Center: Carol O’Brien, curly-haired model, 
likes her new hairline bangs. Victor cut 


the sides, too, then let them fluff softly 





Right: Braided sides, crossed high, make a 
long bob degrees cooler! On hottest days, 
Elaine Howley will pin up back hair, too 
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by MARY PARKER 


OW ARE YOU feeling these days? Do you suffer from 

a sudden mistiness of the optics at the mention of 

faraway, unfamiliar places? Do maps give you palpi- 

tations? Does an engine’s whistle sound more swoony than 

Sinatra? It’s just as we thought! You are afflicted, young lady, 
with a well-developed case of wanderlust! 

And little wonder, for now, if ever, come perfect days for 
taking to the open road—or sea or sky—and for discovering the 
incomparable excitement of meeting new people and seeing 
new places. Whether your wandering this summer takes you 
halfway around the globe or only as far as the nearest strip of 
beach, we wish you bon voyage. But before you leave, we'd 
like to give you a special sort of going-away gift—our private 
collection of Tips for Traveling Girls. 

Could be, of course, that you're already a well-traveled teen- 
ster, versed in the vicissitudes of voyaging. Could be, too, 
that this vacation will be the occasion for your very first solo 
flight. Whichever the case, we think a few suggestions will 
help make your meandering more enjoyable and free of faux pas. 
A lot depends, of course, on the type of transportation you're 
favoring, so we've divided our data into three groups. Are 
you going, perchance, 

BY LAND? 

If you’re tripping by train, the first thing to think about, of 
course, is your ticket. Railroad officials advise you to make 
your reservations this season at least three weeks in advance, 
if you’ve set your sights on any of the more popular vacation 
areas. You can arrange this through a travel agent, who will 
advise you as to the best type of itinerary, accommodations, 
and such; or you can buy your ticket and sleeping space 
directly from the railroad at the station. 

You will have to decide, at this point, just what type of ac- 
commodations you want. Coach travel is, of course, the least 
costly, and most railroads today have special overnight coach 
cars with reclining seats, lulling lighting effects, and in many 
cases, separate cars for feminine wayfarers. You can ask about 
this at the time you buy your ticket. If you decide on this 
method of travel, be sure to take along a soft, fleecy coat that 
can double as a blanket, and a sweater or scarf to fold into 
an improvised pillow—although in some trains you can rent a 
pillow with a clean white case for a moderate fee. 

Next, in order of expense, come the upper berth, lower 
berth, roomette, bedroom compartment, and drawing room— 
the latter three being designed for more than one occupant. 
You can ask for comparative costs and work out your own plan, 
depending on whether you're traveling alone or with another 
girl or a group of friends. You will pay one fee for the fare, and 
another for whatever Pullman accommodations you decide on. 

In packing, it’s wise to select a shallow suitcase that will slip 
easily under the berth, and to plan so that items needed during 
ihe trip—nightie, fresh underwear, a clean blouse, hairbrush, 
und so on—are on top. Better still, carry these items in a 
(Continued on page 30) 
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1689: New slant on a summer dress! This side-buttoner makes 
effective use of stripes but is equally fine made in plain fabric. 


Sizes 11 to 17. Size 13 requires 344 yards 35-inch fabric. 25e. 


45.48: Halter sunfrock, matching bolero, and simple seashell 


embroidery! Sizes 6 to 14. Size 10 outfit takes 2% yards 35-inch 


fabric. Embroidery transfer is included in the pattern. 25c. 


1605: Three easy-to-sew pieces for play. If the buttonholes 
faze you, substitute snaps. In sizes 6 to 14. For a complete 


outfit in size 10, yowll need 3 yards 35-inch material. 25c. 
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1690: Definitely this season, a bloomer playsuit with whirly 


side-buttoning skirt. Sizes 10 to 16. For size 12 playsuit, 244 yards 


35-inch material are required; the skirt requires 2 yards. 25c. 


1671: In front this sundress has a simple, round neckline. a 
seam in skirt. And remember, it opens perfectly flat for ironing. 
In sizes 11 to 17, Size 13 takes 244 yards 39-inch material. 25c. 
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4783: Tie-in front bra, action shorts, and a sleek fitting skirt to 
see you right through to the end of a sunny day. Sizes 11 to 17. 
For size 13, outfit requires 34 yards 35-in. fabric. 25c. 


The American Girl 


These are American Girl Patterns, especially designed for readers of 
this magazine and may be purchased from the American Girl, Pattern 
Department, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17. When order- 
ing, enclose exactly 25c for each pattern you want, and be sure to 
state size desired. We pay postage. Sorry, no C. O. D.’s. 
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MeCRACKEN 


First on the program was a breath-taking table-rocking 
act by a professional who helped train student clowns 


Top: Seventh-grade Jack Alexander, roller-skating 
star, was ably supported by chorus of girl skaters 


Center: Teen-age trapeze artist performs in ruffled 
satin! A committee makes most costumes, rents a few 


Right: Shirley Brown demonstrates a tricky vertical 
loop—part of rope act called “Snap, Crack, and Popp” 
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HE STUDENT BAND blared 
out “Prestissimo,” stirring circus 
march, with accent on the nerve- 

tingling heavy brass. Cavorting Indians, 
with feathered headdresses waving rhyth- 
mically and beads glittering under the 
bright lights, marched from the wings 
tor the “Big Powwow,” the opening spec- 
tacle. 

A burst of applause punctuated by 
delighted squeals of the younger mem- 
bers came from the audience, and the 
\nnual Spendless and Seemore Circus of 
the South Intermediate School of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, was underway for its 
16th successful season! During the two 
days it ran—March 28 and 29—some 
$.000 spectators banked the ring in the 
school gymnasium and, as in past years, 
many had to be turned away. 

Again Saginaw’s junior-high circus had 


J 


Six “Swinging Senoritas’ 


lived up to the ballyhoo of its student 
press agents who, in true big-top, tra- 
dition, bill it not only as “Stupendous” 
and “Colossal,” but as “The King of 
School Shows’—the greatest school circus 
on earth. 

Every pupil and every teacher in the 
school has a part in the circus. Some 
two hundred students are performers— 
chosen for their acts by competitive try- 
outs. Others sell tickets, make posters, 
sell advertising for the program, serve as 
ushers, design and sew costumes, and 
carry out all the endless tasks involved 
in putting on a performance of such cal- 
iber that grownups and children from 
even a hundred miles away cue up for 
tickets at the gymnasium door. 


“Any school.can do the same,” Mau- 
rice M. Guy, principal of South Inter- 
mediate School and director of the circus, 
asserts. “It takes work and planning but 
it’s a lot of fun for everyone.” 

Like most of us, Mr. Guy has long 
been fascinated by the sawdust ring, and 
while a student at teachers’ college he 
became interested in school circuses. 
Under competent instruction, boys and 
girls of all ages, he saw, could learn 
amazing skills and acquire a proficiency 
in such things as athletic stunts, singing, 
tap-dancing, and_ roller-skating, well 
worthy of public performance. And 
when he came to settle down in the big 
intermediate school on the corner of Elm 
Street in Saginaw, Mr. Guy’s interest in 
student circuses was whetted. For the 
city of Saginaw is an_ exceptionally 
circus-conscious place. 





rehearse. The apparatus was set up by boys in metal shop 


Years ago, the old settlers say, this was 
a rowdy lumbering town with sawmills 
lining the riverbank for miles on either 
side. As the supply of pine logs from 
Michigan forests was exhausted, the 
mills moved away but left behind them 
huge sawdust piles. A few circus acro- 
bats, who lived in the city, found these 
soft piles an excellent place to practice 
their new stunts. Naturally, they at- 
tracted audiences of curious young imi- 
tators, too, some of whom themselves 
mastered tricks on the sawdust piles 
which fitted them for successful careers 
under the big top. And so it was that 
through the years, Saginaw had come to 
accept circus people and other perform- 
ers—including the famous George Prim- 








A pair of students get ready for clowning 


rose of grandfather’s day—as an impor- 
tant part of their city life. 

Naturally, with such a background, 
Mr. Guy found enthusiastic support 
when he first proposed a student circus. 
Vernon Howay of “The Flying Vernons,” 
a big-time circus act, offered his aid in 
training students. Happy Holmes, the 
famous clown, Tierra Koski, “America’s 
Foremost Ladder Artist,” and many oth- 
ers stepped forward to help 

This was all very fine except for one 
thing—no ordinary circus would do in 
Saginaw. It had to be the beet, and the 
pupils themselves demanded that profes- 
sional entertainers appear with them. So 
professionals were brought in, and today 
the acts are about evenly divided be- 
tween students and professionals—with 
the students earning their full share of 
the cheers. 


Fg narra at the 1947 circus may 
have been especially loud in appre- 
ciation of the fact that just four nights 
before the big event a severe snow and 
windstorm canceled almost every activ- 
ity in Saginaw. “Should the circus be 
postponed, too?” wondered Mr. Guy. 
Some of the star performers—tap dancers 
and roller skaters—were snowbound with- 
out electricity or food; the Indian cos- 
tumes were waylaid in a distant express 
office because of the storm; many last- 
minute rehearsals and costume fittings 
were essential. But teachers and pupils 
waded through the drifts to say yes, the 
circus must go on. And so it did—com 
pletely costumed at the last minute and 
bigger and better than ever! 

Each year the true 
circus style with a spectacle, usually 
portraying some pageantry from our past. 
After this year’s opening scene—the Big 
Indian Powwow—Roland Trogan, a stu- 
dent, was introduced by Mr. Guy. From 
then on the show was in Roland’s hands 
and poised and assured as any silk-hatted 
master of ceremonies, he directed it. 

First act called out by Roland was 
Happy Holmes, professional clown, 
whose famous and thrilling table-rocking 

(Continued on page 48) 


show opens in 


It’s colossal! It’s stupendous! It’s the annual Seemore and Spendless Circus, 


staged by a junior high school in Michigan. Read all about it here 


The American Girl 
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OMEWHERE there’s a lassie—many 

of them, I hope—who has convinced 

her dad and mother that lite is com- 
pletely empty without a dog around the 
house. Being an enthusiast when_ it 
comes to Fido, I'm in hearty agreement. 
The companionship and loyalty of a good 
dog is something that can’t be beat—and 
the fun you'll have bringing him up is a 
thing you'll never forget. 

Now if you haven't yet chosen your 
puppy, here are a few pointers to follow. 
If you have a dog already—well, what 
I have to say farther on about its rearing 
and general care will help you to enjoy 
the dog more and will undoubtedly make 
that fellow a happier, healthier com- 
panion. 

Before you set out to choose your pup, 
it’s an excellent idea to go to your local 
public library and borrow a few books 
about dogs. If you can get the American 
Kennel Club’s “The Complete Dog 
Book” fine, for in it you will see every 
one of the 110 breeds pictured and de- 
scribed. Furthermore, it will give you a 
clear idea of how each breed will look 
and how big it will be when fully grown, 
and this is very important. Many people 
buy puppies because they are “so cute.” 
All puppies are cute! There never lived 
a pup that wasn’t. But to pick a pup at 
random without having any idea of its 
grown-up size is a risky business. Some- 
times people who live in small apartments 
wake up to find that their “cute pup” 
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has grown into an animal of great Dane 
proportions—wholly unsuited to cramped 
quarters. None of the larger dogs, such 
as Danes, collies, German shepherds, etc., 
are suited to small homes. In them they 
only find unhappiness, because these big 
fellows must have plenty of room for 
exercise. This is true, too, for some of 
the hounds, the setters, pointers, re- 
trievers, and other outdoor breeds. In a 


large home, or in suburbs or on farms, 
these dogs thrive and are great fun, but 
for the city you will want to stick to the 
smaller breeds—spaniels, Scotties and 
other small terriers, dachshunds, ete. 

If a dog show comes your way, seize 
the chance and go. You'll find it fasci- 
nating fun and even better than consult- 
ing a book, although both together will 
tell you what you need to know before 
getting your dog. At the show you'll see 
many puppies—six months or over—and 
adult specimens of various — breeds. 
You'll also be able to chat with kennel 
owners about their breeds, and all in 
all, pick up a lot of good ideas on dog 
training, dict, grooming, and the like. 

If you're buying a dog it is usually 
best to go to a reliable kennel or a well- 
conducted pet shop. For this you might 
consult the ciassified pages of your local 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Let's Have a Pienie! 
(Continued from page 10) 


picnic basket definitely an _ indispensable. 

To make your party a sure success we've 
planned these three picnics for you, complete 
with what-to-take and what-to-do. But of 
course there are plenty of variations which 
you can plan yourself. 


BICYCLE BREAKFAST 


It’s canny to plan this a bit in advance so 
that everything will go smoothly. Two girls 
and two boys make a nice round number, 
although of course the size of your group is 
up to you. Anyway, get a pal or two to help 
you assemble the wherewithal the day be- 
fore. The food goes into the picnic basket 
which travels comfortably in your bicycle 
basket. However, there is quite a bit of 
addenda that can go in the bicycle baskets 
of the other picnickers—the fruit bag, an old 
pie plate, a skillet for cooking eggs, and 
kindling, firewood, or charcoal if it’s not 
available at your chosen picnic spot. Decide 
who's going to carry what, so that nothing 
will be forgotten—especially matches! 


Edibles 


Oranges, fresh apricots, plums 

Scrambled eggs and chipped beef on 
sandwich buns 

Hashed fried potatoes 

Toasted doughnuts 

Cocoa 


Eggs are broken into a jar the morning of 
the picnic and seasonings added. You'll find 
two eggs to a person is about right. Add one 
teaspoon of salt and k teaspoon pepper to 
every eight eggs, plus % cup of shredded 
chipped beef or any diced meat you want. 
Put everything into the jar and fasten the 
lid on tightly. When the time comes to start 
cooking, give the jar a good shake, jitterbug 
fashion, and pour the contents into a hot, 
greased pan. You can take along the cooking 
fat (about two tablespoons for eight eggs is 
plenty) in one of your basket’s handy screw- 
top jars. Or if butter is plentiful in your 
house, you can put it right in the jar with 
the eggs, in which case you'll want to start 
with a warm pan, so that the eggs won't 
burn before the butter has a chance to melt 
completely. 

The fruit on the menu can be washed and 
stored in the refrigerator the night before. 
\ neat trick with oranges is to slit the skin 
from top to bottom in four places. Just before 
you start out, wrap each orange in a piece 
of waxed paper and tuck into the bottom of 
a strong paper bag. Pile the more fragile 
ipricots and plums on top. 

About those potatoes, which really go 
marvelously with the smell of wood smoke 
ind a brisk morning appetite. Figure on about 
three cups of potatoes (boiled and diced) 
for every four picnickers. Season with 1 tea- 
poon of salt and % teaspoon of pepper, and 
pack in one of your good-sized jars. You'll 
ced about three tablespoons of cooking fat 
x three cups of potatoes, so if you're plan- 
ning on them, step up the quota in your fat 
uw. Fry the potatoes first, turning them over 
n the fat occasionally till they’re brown and 
rusty. Pile them on the pie plate, putting it 
lose by the fire, and then do the eggs while 
some other recruit takes charge of warming 
up the buns. 

As to the cocoa, you can make it the con- 
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GROWING FAVORITE WITH MILLIONS! 




























WE’RE A 


Lresh up family | 


We like to do things together in our family . . . whether it’s 


work or play. And we sure are all together when it comes 
to our favorite family drink . . . 7-Up. It's a regular part 
of our family fun. We all remind Mom when it's time to order 


more 7-Up just so we don't run out. Those 7-Up signs you 


see everywhere are good reminders, too. 
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OTHER 
“SUPER” FEATURES 


@ Sweep-action speed pointer same as 


on automobiles! 


@ Smart looking, easy to read, black 


and white dial! 


@ Sturdy, shock-proof, non-rust case to 


protect the precision interior mechanism 


@ Non-breakable lens, too! 


e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeee 





Tell Your Speed and Distance by 


STEWART-WARNER’S “CADET” 
BICYCLE SPEEDOMETER 


The other girls will sure take notice when 
you fix up your bike with a “Cadet” speed- 
ometer — just like on Dad's car. Riding your 
bike is twice the fun when you can tell how 
fast and far you're going. Know just how far it 
is from your home to school, to your friend's 
house, or how long your bike hikes are. 

So, get on the beam—get your sporty new 
Stewart-Warner ‘Cadet’ speedometer now! 
At bicycle shops, department 
stores and hardware stores. If not TRY ese 
sold in your town, write to Stew- STE NART 
art-Warner Corporation, Dept. WARNER 
AG-6C, 1800 Diversey Parkway, | == 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


STEWART-WARNER 
“CADET” 
Bicycle Speedometer 








ventional way at home and serve it steaming 
hot from your thermos bottles. Use plastic, 
or cast-off china cups, or unwaxed paper 
ones. The waxed kind melt. 

So breakfast’s ready and you're all ready 
to fall to. Let everyone rally round the fire 
to toast his own doughnut to just the proper 
turn. And take plenty of time to loiter over 
cocoa and doughnuts at the end. 


BEACH PARTY 


We call this a beach party because it’s the 
way we feel about a picnic lunch followed 
by a swim. Actually the picnic doesn’t have 
to be on a beach at all. It can be by a pond 
or by a pool or even a rippling mountain 
brook. 

Of course means of transportation is al- 
Ways important. Maybe you'll hike, maybe 
you'll bike, maybe someone in the family 
will chauffeur you. Maybe you'll take a bus. 
But be sure to keep your means of travel in 
mind when you plan what you'll take. The 
lunch we've planned for you will fit into 
your picnic basket without any trouble 
at all. 


On the Bill of Fare 


Make-yourself sandwiches 
Sliced bread—whole wheat, white, rye 
Jars of sandwich spreads—tuna salad, peanut 
butter with chili sauce, pimiento cheese. 

Potato chips 

Stuffed eggs 

Pickles and olives 

Fruit tarts 

Milk 


Buy the bread the day before, slice it thin 
the morning of the picnic. Mix up the 
spreads that morning, too. A can of tuna 
fish, three tablespoons of mayonnaise, a cup 
of diced celery, a dash of paprika is oh, so 
good. Peanut butter, old favorite of the 
gang, takes on a nice tangy taste when 
treated to a liberal helping of chili sauce. 
And pimiento cheese right out of the jar 
needs no dressing up at all. 

Hard cook the eggs the night before. In 
fact, if you're starting out bright and early 
and won't have too much time the morning 
of the picnic, stuff the eggs the night be- 
fore, too, and leave them in the retriger- 
ator, Wrapped separately in waxed paper, 
overnight. Cut eggs in half, scoop out the 
yolks and mash them with a fork or put 
through the ricer. Doctor up with a teaspoon 
ot Vinegar, a tablespoon ol aVOlldise, a 
teaspoon of salt, s teaspoon pepper for four 
eggs. Put filling back into whites, pack down 
neatly, dust with paprika, wrap in waxed 
paper—two halves to a package. 

Potato chips transport nicely in their own 
store bags. Jars of pickles and clives fit into 
the elastic loops specially provided for them 
in the basket. The tarts are wrapped in 
waxed paper; milk goes into the thermos 
bottles. And presto, it’s ready! This is really 
the easiest picnic of them all. 

When you arrive, spread a gay cloth- 
paper—or one of the sponge-off plastic 
varicty, or an honest-to-goodness red-and- 
white cotton check—on the sand or under a 
shady tree. Lay out the food and let the 
gang fall to. Making their own sandwiches 
is half the fun and assures everyone of 
getting all he wants of what he wants when 
he wants it. 


WIENIE ROAST 


A wonderful thing, the wienie roast, for 
an evening party in the summer. If you can 
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plan yours around a full moon, so much the 
better. It’s a nice way to give a party for 
someone—a girl who is visiting you, your best 
triend on her birthday, or someone from a 
neighboring town whom you've wanted to 
have over. There’s nothing like roasting hot 
dogs to break the ice! 

Where to have it? Well, your own back 
vard isn’t a bad idea, and you'll find your 
picnic basket comes in just as handy trans- 
porting from kitchen to garden as from 
beach. A place to cook is, of 
indispensable. Maybe back 
yard boasts an outdoor fireplace. If it doesn’t, 
a portable grill will do the trick nicely. 

Some sort of table to serve from is also a 
handy item for this type of picnic. Several 
planks laid over a pair of wooden horses, a 
couple of card tables pushed together, or a 
porch table—anything will do. It 
doesn't have to be elaborate, but it should 
present a spacious, even surface. 


kitchen to 


course, your 


rustic 


What to Eat 


Cheese-and-bacon franks 
Ready-rolls 

Tomato slices 
Ginger-mallows 

Bottled soft drinks 


The cheese-and-bacon franks will be im- 
paled on long forks and roasted by your 
So plan on plenty of forks—or long 
pointed sticks—to go round. If vou want to 
be really impressive you might slit the frank- 
furters lengthwise ahead cf time and put in 
a sliver of American cheese. Hold it in place 
by wrapping a bit of bacon around it like a 
sash—a toothpick will pin it together while 
toasting. The combination of crisp bacon, 
melted cheese, and wienie is really 
thing special! 

Ready-rolls are just ordinary frankturter 
buns which vou've slit ahead of time, but the 


tasty spreads you've prepared are definitely 


guests. 


sOTHC- 


special—mustard, pickle relish. onion. Let 
each guest spread his own. Here are some 
proportions tor you to follow. Adjust the 


quantity to the size of your crowd 


MUSTARD SPREAD 
margarine; ! 


4 cup butter or fortified 
cup prepared mustard. 


PICKLE SPREAD —*, butter or fortified 
margarine; #s cup prepared mustard; 1 cup 
pickle relish. 


cup 


ONION SPREAD—% cup butter or fortified 
margarine; 2 tablespoons scraped onion 


The tomato slices are simple to fix. Wash 
and ahead of time, pack 
loosely in a jar with a generous sprinkling of 


slice tomatoes 
r hopped parsle \ 
The bottled drinks will stay cool if the y re 
set in a pail of ice 
Ginger-mallows are a snap to do, delicious 


to eat. Just take two plain gingersnaps, put 
i freshly toasted, gooey marshmallow be- 
tween them, sandwichwise, and pop. the 
whole into your mouth. They're dessert, of 


ourse 
And isn’t that a song we hear coming up? 
song, then another. then all the old 
favorites with a bit of harmony thrown in 
Isn't it a wonderful night to be out with the 
moon? 
For tree 


Ye 8S, O11 


instructions on how to make 


your 
own picnic basket. send a_ self-addressed 
stamped, business-size envelope to Picnic 
Basket, The American Girl, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. New York. 
THE END 


The American Girl 
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Play on the strings of his heart with 


this lovely, beau-catching jewelry 


About $1.00 plus federal tax 





Wear it when you yearn to look your most alluring! 





Hug-me-tight, longer waistline, wide, patent 


leather front, double-tab belt. Swirling, full, 


F-U-L-L skirt, pleated all 'round. 


Sensational at this price! Sleek, 


smooth rayon with keyhole 


neckline outlined in expensive 


daisy lace. Aqua, rose, gray, 
powder, maize, lilac, white. 


Teen sizes: 8-10-12-14-16. 


BROADWAY FASHIONS 
275 Seventh Ave., New York City 


/ 


-—--ESEA-—- 


| BROADWAY FASHIONS, Dept. AM6 
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| ADDRESS 
| city 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


ZONE 


] 275 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y, 

| Send “GLAMOUR DATE” on Ov y 
stman $5.98 plus ¢ tage. If not hted, | may 

ee eae s for refund within ter if i, 

| poy postage. 

| Quantity) Size | First Color Cho:ce | Second Color Choice] g 


STATE- 



























NO MORE 
BATTERIES 








BRILLIANT LIGHT AT ALL 
RIDING SPEEDS—AND 
BULBS ‘WON'T BLOW! 


GOOD LIGHT EVEN AT A 
WALK—NO DIM- OUTS! 


It's a knockout! Generates 
brilliant light for head ¢ 
and tail lamps. No more 
battery bother. Make-A- 
Lites automatic voltage 
control generator pre- 
vents blowing of bulbs at a 
high speeds. . . gives sure, 

bright light at snail's pace 
See and be seen, always! 


INSTALLED 


C) IN A JIFFY 


Ask to see the new MAKE-A-LITE head and tail 

lamps, too. Rich new finish makes your bike look 

like a million! 

New at your bicycle, sporting goods, 
hardware or automotive store 


MAKE-A-LITE DIVISION 


% Chefford Master Mfg. Co., Inc. © Fairfield, Illinois 




















Yes—and you can make Pop Icicles 
in your own automatic refrigerator 
for about 1%c each*. Simply mix 
one package of Oid Mill with a 
quart of your favorite Pop, Cola or 
Fruit Juice, pour in refrigerator 
tray, insert the re-usable aluminum 
safety-handles furnished with Old 
Mill and freeze. You will have 
dozens of delicious Pop Icicles (not 
hard ice cubes). No Sugar needed! 
*Cost may vary according to the size and 
number of cubes in your ice tray. 


if Grocer doesn’t have Old Mill— send coupon 
LR RRRRBEREREREEERESE EEE ESE EERE RE EEE EEE EEE SE 
® BOND CORPORATION, 

= 1859 S.W. Park Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon 

= My Grocer does not have Old Mill Pop Icicle 
® Deals. | enclose 25¢ for sample Pop Icicle Kit, 
# containing one package of Old Mill and 12 re- 
= usable aluminum handles. Postpaid in U.S.A. 





+. 
5 Name. 


om 
= Address___ 
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Herewith seven gay items—not a one 
over 83—for you armehair shoppers! 







Post cards 4 la mood will keep you right in touch 
with the gang all summer. Each box of 48 
cards contains “‘It's A Shame,” 
“Congrats,’’ and four other messages, costs = 
$1 at Miies Kimball Company, 

235 Bond Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


And here’s the start of a 
lifelong hobby—a full-color 
stampograph book with informa- 
tion on 250 countries plus a booster 
packet of two dozen stamps. At 
Young Books, 746 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 21, priced $3 


This drawstring, bare-midriff blouse 
teams up perfectly with shorts, slacks, or 
dirndls. Paula styled, it’s all-spun 
rayon—in white, black, or your 
choice of twelve lovely colors—and 
$2 at Abraham & Straus 

in Brooklyn, New York 


June, 1947 
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vA \ Madenpe’ washable, white piqué visor 
hat is as fit for a swish garden party 
as it is for a rowboat ride! The head size 
is adjustable and the price is $2 at 

B. Altman in New York City 


Consider a “‘Him’’ book 
for your best friend’s bon 
voyage gift. Leatherette 
covered, it contains 18 pages 
for male silhouettes, plenty 
of space for extra data. Miles 
Kimball, 235 Bond Street, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, sells it for $1 









Suspect hidden talent? Better send to 
A. |. Friedman, 20 East 49th Street, 
New York City, 17, for Clay 

Kit No. 1. A complete instruction book, 
two wire armatures, two modeling 
tools, and two pounds of colored 
clay come nicely boxed for $2 





Pink and blue pottery makes a dainty 5“ frame for the 
face on the wall. Ribbon hangs it; rosebuds hold 

the photo in place. $2.75 (no C.O.D.’s please) at 
Evelyn Reed, 538 Madison Avenue, New York City 22 


by 
TON!T LAWRENCE 





Please order items direct from stores named and mention The American Girl 


The American Girl 


Ss r | 
Hoon 


F a ‘bumpy’ skin, from external causes 
makes you a wall-flower—try this: 
Wash every day with warm water and 

pure, gently-cleansing Resinol Soap. 
Then ease itchy smarting of pimply 
spots, and so aid healing, with soothing 
Resinol. Watch for happy results. 


QE - i ne 0 OINTMENT 





ano SOAP 






@ REPRINT 
FROM YOUR NEG. 3¢ 


EWLARGE PHOTO CO. Box 791 Esa 5257.2" 


2éporseT! CASH’S 


12 dor. $3.50 WOVEN NAMES 
3 oot $2.20 forCAMP & VACATION 


3 doz. $1.80 PROTECT AGAINST LOSS! 


Ask your Dept. Stere, or write os 


CASH’S 57 Chestnut St., 


-FOREMODE- 
forthat 
CA Waisted, 


Look: 















KK 


$Kpe-wy 


You'll feel free as 
a breeze and look 
simply super in the 
sensational new 
“Youth Waist-Whit- 
tler.” It actually slender- 





izes your waistline by 
INCHES) and highlights 
those good curves! De 
signed especially to keep 
you cute, cool and com 
fortable this summer. Clip 
the coupon now! 











Made of light as a feather 

batiste cloth Junior Miss 

sizes 24-30. 

Waist-Whittler 

* « « $2.50 

Waist-Whittler with garters 

* «+ + $3.50 

plus 25¢ postage 

See ee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
1 FOREMODE Dept. A : 
8 1511 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. & 
‘ . 
g | enclose check or money order $ My size is 1‘ 
' ' 
4 Nome ; 
' ' 
g Address 1 
' ‘ 
8 City Zone Stote | 
' Leeeeeeeeeseeecaesesecaesecaanad 











Bon Voyage! 
(Continued from page 19) 


small hatbox or dressing case that you can 
keep with you right in your berth and let 
the larger bag travel in the baggage car, 
checked straight through, free-of-charge, to 
the destination on your train ticket. For 
cosmetics and other toilet equipment, the 
ideal carrier is a rubber-lined rayon envelope 
of the five-and-dime variety, and on any 
kind of journey all bottle tops should be 
screwed on securely. For more complete 
safety, they can be sealed, when not in use, 
by a film of colorless nail polish or a strip 
of Scotch tape. A small bottle of witch hazel 
or eau de cologne, to sprinkle on a dampened 
towel for your morning sponge bath, will 
prove infinitely pleasant and_ refreshing. 
Soap and clean face towels are supplied 
by the railroad. 

Dressing gown and slippers should also be 
packed in the hatbox or close to the top of 
your suitcase, but if you prefer, you may 
simply use your full-length coat and street 
shoes for trips to the ladies’ room. As for the 
rest of your clothing, keep it down to a 
minimum. The extra jacket or dress or pair 
of shoes that just vaguely might come in 
handy is really an extravagance, because it 
will crush the other clothes. 

Soft, resilient materials like tweed and jer- 
sey always make the best travelers, and head- 
gear should be restricted to berets or calots 
that take good-naturedly to a bit of crushing. 
Ask your father or brother to show you how 
to fold coats and jackets tailor’s fashion. 

When the day of departure arrives, you 
will probably want to wear a soft, full-skirted 
dress or suit, the one bulky coat you're tak- 
ing along, and a hat. Be very careful to 
avoid tight, constricting skirts, belts, girdles, 
and shoes, because these things, which seem 
only mildly annoying at the beginning of the 
trip, can make you utterly miserable after 
three or four hours of riding. 

Once aboard, you will immediately locate 
your seat or berth and pay the redcap who 
has brought your bags (fifteen to twenty- 





OUR JUNE FASHIONS 


D. W. Adams, Augusta, Maine, and 
Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., Portland, 
Maine, will hold American Girl Fashion 
Shows in June. All fashions pictured on 
the cover and on pages 11, 12, and 13 
may be purchased at either of the Fashion 
Show stores. In addition, you will find 
Teentimers’ cover dress at The Hecht Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Heironimus, Roanoke; 
D. H. Holmes Co., New Orleans; The Hub, 
Baltimore. Joan Lord shorts at James 
McCreery, New York. Mildred’s playsuit 
at The May Co., Los Angeles. Millbrook’s 
shirt and dungarees at The Hecht Co., 
Washington, D.C. Regina Knit sweaters 
at Abraham & Straus, Whit- 
ney’s, Albany. Sport Valley Togs’ two- 


Brooklyn; 


piece playsuit at Filene’s, Boston; one-piece 
playsuit at Filene’s, Worcester. Touraine’s 
bloomer-girl romper and jacket, with 
matching pedal pushers, at Strawbridge 
and Clothier, Philadelphia. 


The American Girl cannot guarantee that any 
given store will have unlimited stock of merchan- 
dise pictured in our June fashion pages. But if 
they're out of the item for which you call or 
write, they'll surely have one that is very similar. 











five cents per piece of luggage, depending 
on its weight and the distance carried, is 
usual). If you're traveling Pullman, your 
porter will soon appear to deal with your 
luggage, to tell you about the diner, and ask 
what time you wish to be called in the 
morning. It’s generally best to allow at least 
half an hour each for dressing and_break- 
fasting, and incidentally, a watch or travel- 
ing clock of your own will be a great comfort. 

The diner will probably offer both table 
@hote and a la carte menus, and you will be 
able to buy anything from a sandwich to a 
full-course dinner. It’s easier to get a seat 


without waiting if you go to the diner at the 
very beginning of the meal period. If the 
car is crowded, it is quite usual for the 
steward to seat you at a table with other 
people, but you are under no obligation to 
strike up a lively chat with them. Tipping is 
the same as in any restaurant—about fifteen 
per cent of the total bill. 

When you are ready for slumber, ask the 
porter to make up your berth. In the mean- 
time, you can take out your toilet kit and 
retire to the dressing room to attend to wash- 
ing, toothbrushing, hairsetting and such. If 
you're going to indulge in any very fancy 
business with pins and curlers, by the way, 
you'd better conceal the results under a 
light turban or scarf, for your return trip 
through the car may be a fairly public one. 

The porter will provide you with a small 
stepladder for ascending to an upper berth. 
Don't, please, try to get in or out of it with- 
out his assistance. That sort of thing may 
seem hysterically humorous in the flickers, 
but in real life it will prove embarrassing 
and even dangerous. Once in your berth, 
you ll button the curtains together and settle 
yourself for the night. Just inside the cur- 
tain you will find hangers which will accom- 
modate your coat and dress; a small shelf at 
the foot of the bed will hold your dressing 
case; and a mesh hammock by the window 
will hold slippers, purse, a book, and the like. 

The temperature in your berth may be 
regulated by a little air vent with an off-on 
switch, and there will be an extra blanket 
folded up at the foot of the bed. If you feel 
chilly at any time, ring the bell marked 
“porter” and ask for another blanket. 

In the morning, the porter will wake you 
by tugging at the curtain of your berth and 
announcing the time. Don’t sink back for a 
last-minute snooze, because he won't keep 
calling you at frequent intervals as a parent 
might! It’s generally easier to do a part of 
your dressing in the berth—say as far as the 
slip stage—and then proceed to the dressing 
room for final touches. 

When you return from breakfast you will 
probably find that the berths have turned 
into seats again (if you slept in an upper, 
take the backward-riding seat) and, if you’re 





East 44th Street, New York 17, 








Traveling, week-ending, or at the beach, you will enjoy these 
aids to comfort you can whip up in no time. Your make-up 
paraphernalia is all together and handy in the cosmetic kit; 
your beach duffel is stowed away in the amusing fish-shaped 
bag; easy-to-pack slippers double for beach or travel. Send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to The American Girl, 155 


N.Y. for free directions. 





Make Them Yours 


Handy cosmetic kit, lined with waterproof material 
and equipped with an array of convenient pockets. 


Novel fish-shaped beach bag made of sailcloth 
with felt eyes, tail, and mouth. Slippers to match. 


- 
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near the end of the journey, your suitcase 
may have disappeared entirely. This is 
nothing to be alarmed about, however, be- 
cause it only means that the porter has 
started stacking luggage in the corridor. 
You'll find it on the platform when you get 
off the train, and your porter will be standing 
near by to help you down the steps. It is 
at this point that you give him his tip. Some- 
where between twenty-five and fifty cents is 
right for an overnight trip—more, of course, 
if he’s been taking care of you longer. 

So much for travel by rail. But supposing, 
on the other hand, that you're going 

BY SEA 

Minor aquatic journeys, say across a lake 
or down a river or a stretch of coastline, may 
be arranged directly with the steamship 
company or you may want to turn to a travel 
agency tor free help and advice on time- 
tables, tickets, and reservations. 

Once the business arrangements are set- 
tled, you'll think about your wardrobe which, 
for a boat trip, should be even more care- 
fully co-ordinated than for train travel. You'll 
need a warm sweater and jacket, sturdy, 
rubber-heeled shoes for deck wear, and a 
warm, full coat to wrap around you when 
you're ensconced in your steamer chair. 
A babushka, snood, or head scarf and a pair 
of good sunglasses will prove very desirable 
for deck wear, and some sort of sun-tan 
lotion or cream is an absolute must. A play- 
dress may come in handy for deck games 
and you'll want something to feel “dressed 
up” in at dinnertime, too. 

On the day of embarkment you will prob- 
ably wear a warm suit, walking shoes, a 
wind-resistant hat, and will carry your heavy 
coat and a capacious over-the-shoulder bag. 
The rest of your gear is left at the baggage 
office on the dock, and will turn up in your 
cabin after you’re aboard. Luggage that you 
will want to have with vou during the trip 
you'll mark “cabin” and the rest (your 
trunk, if you’re off for a long visit) will be 
put in the hold. You will give your baggage 
stubs to your room steward as soon as you 
locate your quarters, and he will make sure 
that all the pieces arrive. He'll also see that 
you make arrangements with the bath stew- 
ard for a regular bathing schedule—unless 
you have a private bath—and will tell you 
where to locate the dining steward, who will 
assign you to a certain table and a certain 
“sitting” for all meals during the trip. 

Another person you may want to 
this point is the deck steward, who will set 
up your steamer chair in the spot you speci- 
fy. You do not tip any of these people until 
the very last day of your trip, and at that 
time it would be wise to consult the purser 
as to what is customary on your particular 
boat. These things vary considerably with 
the type of ship and the length of the trip, 
but the room steward usually is tipped about 
five per cent of the total fare and your waiter 
a little less. A dollar or two each for the 
bath and deck stewards would be about 
right for a five days’ trip. Meals are in- 
cluded, by the way, in the price of passage. 
You do not tip the purser, but this gentleman 
can give you much advice and assistance, so 
locate his office on the first day and don’t 
hesitate to go to him with problems. 

When you disembark, your hand luggage 
will again be taken care of by the room 
steward and you will locate it, together with 
anything you may have had stored in the 
hold, on the pier. In large ports the luggage 
is divided according to passengers’ initials, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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a. by Patty Berg 


a To develop a good golf game takes plenty 
, of practice and concentration. Two of the 
most important fundamentals are the grip 
and how to take aim. Work on these two 
points and you're bound to lower your score! 










The back view shows why it's called 
the overlapping grip. See how the 
little finger of the right hand over- 
laps? This helps lock the hands to- 
gether. Note the index finger of the 
right hand is apart from the rest, giv- 
ing added control and power. 


This is the front view of the overlap- 
ping grip—popular with most tourna- 
ment players of today. To grip the 
club correctly, place the palms of the 
hands at either “side” of the club and 
close*them naturally. 


The Wilson golf clubs bearing my 
name are specially designed for girls 
and women golfers. | know because 
I worked closely with Wilson tech- 
nicians on their development. Try 
*em—my new clubs are really swell. 


P. @. 











O 


This shows the “square” stance— 
which I recommend for wood and 
long iron play. Position your feet 
at right angles to the line of flight as 
illustrated. I place the ball opposite 
my left heel—when using a driver— 
moving it back midway between 
my feet for the shorter woods. 





SPORTING GOODS CoO. 


Chicago, New York and other ieading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


iT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


gS O87, 
> 


Sa 





tined as a member of the 
Vilson Advisory Staff 


Ia ltere as vet 
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Languages 

CINCINNATI, Onto: I have just received my 
April issue of THe American Girt and I 
think it is about time I expressed my views 
about the magazine. 

I have been a regular subscriber for about 
five years now, ever since I first became an 
Intermediate Scout. I am a Senior Service 
Scout now, and I find the magazine even 
more interesting than before. I like espe- 
cially An Anchor for Her Heart. Stories 
such as Second Chance, which have morals, 
and articles on things having to do with 
home life interest me very much. 

A Penny for Your Thoughts is perhaps my 
favorite among the features. The letter I 
liked best in the April issue was from Bill 
Henderson. My brother also reads my copies, 
as well as all of his friends. They seem to 
find the magazine much to their liking. 

I have one request. I am interested in 
going into languages as work. I don’t sup- 
pose there are many other girls with the 
same idea, but I wonder if it would be possi- 
ble to have an article setting forth the possi- 
bilities of work in the languages (besides 
teaching, that is). 

I think THe AMERICAN Gin, on the whole, 
is a pretty swell magazine. More power to 
you. 

JANET STEINHOFF 


Swimming 
Bompay, INp1a: I have been reading your 
magazine for some months past through a 
circulation library. Like me, many girls in 
Bombay like it very much. 

I read in A Penny for Your Thoughts in 
the December, 1946 issue that Betty A. 
Shaw is interested in swimming and wants 
to know more about India. Also that June 
Tannenbaum is interested in swimming. I 
am eleven years old and very interested in 
swimming, and should like to see more 
articles on swimming in the magazine. 

Dotty R. Nazir 


Speleology 
Sttver Sprinc, MARYLAND: I am thirteen 
vears old and have been taking THE AMERI- 
cAN Girv for two and a half years. I enjoy 
it very much. 

In the January issue I noticed Mary 
Pelkey’s suggestion for a column on monthly 
happenings concerning our Government. I 
think it is a fine suggestion and second the 
motion. Please have an article on caves. 
Two weeks ago I went on a week-end cave 
trip and enjoyed it very much. This might 
interest some other girls interested in 
speleology. 


Have more of those kitten covers. I love 
them, and thought the January cover was 
adorable. I enjoy your Girl Scout articles, 
for I have been a Girl Scout for three years. 

Connie Leroy 


That Ball Game 

AMANA, Iowa: I have been reading THE 
AMERICAN Gir for quite some time and I 
agree with most other girls whose opinions 
I have read in A Penny for Your Thoughts 
that it is quite the thing. I, like Joyce 
Lewis, am interested in sports and would 
like to read some articles on this subject. 

However, Take Me Out to the Ball Game, 
which you told Joyce she’d probably enjoy, 
did not interest me in the least. In my 
opinion it was more in the line of a fashion 
article than an article on sports, for it told 
us how to dress for a ball game, and also an 
article on etiquette in the sense that it told 
us how to behave while seeing the game. 
Imagine telling us definitions for a_ strike, 
ball, shortstop, and a fly ball! I say we want 
some real sports articles. How about some 
of the “inside stuff’ of major-league players 
and teams, or some good. stories about 
sports? I believe there would be enough 
girls interested so that you could publish an 
article like that once in a while. 

MApDELINE LoutsE OEHL 


Detroit, Micuican: I have just received 
my April issue of THE AMERICAN Girt. I 
have been taking the magazine for about two 
and a half years, and I think this is the best 
issue yet. 

I liked An Anchor for Her Heart a lot, 
but what made this issue so special was the 
article on baseball. I may be a girl, but boy, 
when it comes to baseball I am a regular 
tomboy. I thought I knew everything about 
the game, but I found I didn’t. One of the 
fashions on page 16 I thought was very 
nice. I loved the neckline and I also liked 
the long sleeves. 

I am fourteen years old and in the ninth 
grade. 

Diane RoBerts 


E._woop, INp1ana: I just finished reading 
the April issue and think Take Me Out to 
The Ball Game is the best sports article I 
have read in all the time I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

Your covers are wonderful. They seem so 
lifelike and colorful. I like Speaking of 
Movies and A Penny for Your Thoughts. 
I especially liked the ending to The Package. 
How about more stories? 

MARILYN MALEY 





Beating the Comics 
Renospotu Beacu, DELAWARE: I have never 
realized what kind of a book THE AMERICAN 
Giret was until last week, when I was sick. 
I read all of the magazine, from the front to 
the back covers. The first things I turn to 
are the stories. 

My favorite pastime was comics, but now 
it's THe AMERICAN Girt. Keep up the good 
work. 

ANN DutTToNn 


Thanks From Germany 
EGELsBACH, GERMANY: You maybe will 
wonder to receive a letter from a German 
girl, but I just think that I have to tell you 
my thanks for the swell magazine of yours. 

The Military Government operates an 
United States information center here in 
Frankfurt since a little while, that I use to 
visit daily after I come home from college. 
They opened a real pretty magazine room 
there last week and that’s where I discov- 
ered the day before yesterday about a dozen 
numbers of your magazine among all those 
hundreds and hundreds of other kinds. 

I enjoyed reading them so very much 
that I did not step till they closed and I 
noticed that I had missed my afternoon 
lectures. All I can say is tell you that I have 
never seen a nicer girls magazine before. 
All those charming stories, fashions, interest- 
ing Scout news from all over the world, 
cooking advices, and not at last that A 
Penny for Your Thoughts, are just swell. 
I am only sorry that only the few English- 
speaking girls around here can enjoy it. 

Finally I beg you to apologize, in case 
I have made some mistakes in this letter, 
and I am sure I have made a whole lot of 
them; and I want you to accept my thanks 
one more time for the nice hours that your 
swell magazine gave me. 

Trupy M. KLEINsBRUCK 


Thanks From England 
YorKSHIRE, ENGLAND: I have just read the 
April, 1946 edition of THe AMERICAN Girt 
for the umpteenth time. I am an English 
girl and this issue was sent to me by my 
pen friend in Texas. I would like to say 
how much I enjoyed reading it and I only 
wish I could get it regularly. I like espe- 
cially the fashions for teen-agers. A Penny 
tor Your Thoughts was also very interesting. 

I am fifteen, and find your magazine 
chock full of interesting items for the young- 
est to the oldest of the teens. Thanks a lot 
for the entertainment you have given me, 
and good luck. 

BRENDA LEE 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Teaching Careers 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: I have just 
finished reading the April issue of THe 
AMERICAN GirL and I thought it was swell. 
Take Me Out to the Ball Game was wonder- 
ful, I thought. It was nice the way you ex- 
plained it, too. Please let’s have others like 
it. The Package was good, because I was 
curious to find out what was in that box. 
In fact, I like everything in the magazine. 

I don’t remember ever reading anything 
about the career of teaching (correct me if 
I’m wrong). My ambition is to be a teacher, 
so please, won’t you try to have an article 
about it? 

Three cheers for THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

Nancy ARMITAGE 


Katie Clicks 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin: I am writing for 
Girl Scout Troop 85 of Milwaukee. Most of 
us get THE AMERICAN Girt, and we think it 
is just lovely. We found the article on 
Juliette Low very helpful. I liked the article 
on Kate Greenaway so much that I showed 
it to my teacher and she thought it was 
beautiful. She wants to get THE AMERICAN 
Gir too. 
Doree Levin and Girl Scout Troop 85 


Two Fans 

LAWNDALE, CALIFORNIA: Although we have 
only been subscribing to THE AMERICAN 
Girt for four months, we have already seen 
what a swell magazine you have! 

Both of us think that An Anchor for Her 
Heart is the best serial story ever 
read. Your fashions are just a dream and we 


we've 


also enjoy reading A Penny for Your 
Thoughts. Each’month we can hardly wait 
until we get our new copy of the magazine. 

My girl friend is thirteen and in the 
seventh grade, and I’m fourteen and in the 
eighth grade. We go to different schools 
but we see each other quite often. We have 
lots of fun talking about the magazine. 


More Sports 
Pirkin, Louisiana: I received the April issue 
of THE AMERICAN Gir a few days ago. I 
agree with Joyce Lewis that we should have 
another article on sports. I think, as many 
other girls have said, that this magazine is 
super. Some of the girls don’t like the 
covers. I think they’re wonderful. I can 
hardly wait for the May issue and the end 
of An Anchor for Her Heart. Gee! I hope 
she doesn’t go back to her grandmother. 
I am fourteen years of age, president of 
the junior class in high school. 
Gioria JEAN Howarp 


Worcester, Massacuusetts: Congratula- 
tions on a wonderful magazine. As soon as 
THe AMERICAN GirL comes I sit down and 
read it through. I can hardly wait for the 
next issue so that I can read the serial. 

I think the fashions are just fine. I had 
lots of fun doing the crossword puzzle and 
hope you put in another soon. I enjoyed the 
article on baseball in the April issue and the 
one on horseback riding in March. As I am 
very much interested in sports, I'd like more 
articles along that line. 

I have been in Scouting five years and am 
now a Mariner Scout. 

Thanks again for an excellent magazine. 

VaALEDA Hupson 
THE END 


Bon Voyage! 
(Continued from page 31) 


so that if your last name is Phillpotts, for 
instance, you would look for your bags under 
a sign marked P-Q-R. 

And now for the matter of aeronautical 
meandering. It may be that this summer 
you'll be going somewhere 

BY AIR 

This is, of course, the most modern and 
streamlined mode of travel, and the airlines 
do everything to make the whole business 
simple and easy for you, the passenger. Your 
ticket—which, again, may be purchased 
either through a travel agency or right at 
the airlines terminal—includes everything: 
passage, meals, stewardess service, care of 
your bags. Tipping is absolutely taboo. If 
you elect to ride by limousine from the ter- 
minal to the airport, there will be a flat rate 
for the transportation of yourself and your 
luggage, but you may, if you prefer, arrive 
at the airport by private car, by taxi, or on 
foot. At the airport you have your baggage 
weighed in (on domestic flights you'll pay 
an extra fee if it tips the scales at over 
forty pounds) and put aboard the plane 


.You will not see it again until after you land 


so if there is anything you are going to 
want on the journey, be sure it’s in your 
purse or in the special envelope that the 
airlines will provide on request. 

Packing for a plane trip requires a maxi- 
mum of ingenuity in your choice of clothes. 
Cut your wardrobe to an absolute skeleton 
and for the flight itself choose a comfortable, 
muss-proof outfit. Try to avoid bottles as 
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graceful lines and rich color combina- 
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Faster, stronger, easier riding! See your 
dealer or write for illustrated folder. 
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much as possible, and be especially sure to 
seal and tape those you do take so that 
they'll be secure against the effects of vary- 
ing air pressures and sudden bumps. There 
will be a small but well-equipped dressing 
room on the plane and there you will find 
soap, towels, and hot and cold running 
water. 

Once you get aboard, you may choose any 
seat you see free (pick one that gives you a 
good clear view, unimpeded by the wings— 
the very foremost one if possible }. The stew- 
ardess will help you get established and 
fasten your seat belt for the take-off, and 
will do everything to make you comfortable, 
from serving your meals to bringing you a 
pillow, blanket, magazine, or an aspirin. 

During the flight you may read, write, ad- 
mire the view, doze, or talk to your seat- 
mate, if you feel so inclined. On planes, as 
on shipboard, this sort of casual contact 
without benefit of a formal introduction is 
considered perfectly proper, but of course 
it’s not good manners to persist if your fel- 
low passengers seem to prefer their privacy. 

When the plane lands, you have only to 
gather together the possessions you are actu- 
ally carrying, say good-by to the stewardess, 
and walk into the waiting room, where your 
luggage will soon turn up. You can then 
arrange, if you like, to have it put immedi- 
ately into a limousine that will be leaving 
for the center of town, climb in yourself, 
and you're off! 


THE END 


Social Obligations 
(Continued from page 9) 


open? I pray every night that she will go, 
but that may not help any. Our preacher 
said last Sunday that if your prayers are 
selfish or trivial they won't get answered. 

I guess Father is reckonciled, because today 
I was polishing the brass knob on our front 
door, and he said, “Ha, I guess the King 
of Siam must be coming.” (That is what 
he calls Roddy.) When he teases me it is 
a sign he is in good humor. Father is really 
good-hearted. 

I am sorry you sprained your ankle. I 
hope it is okay now. I guess climbing 
Camelback Mountain made up for it, though. 

Your loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

We are now in readiness. There will be 
four girls, besides me, and four boys, not 
counting Roddy. We are going to be a bit 
crowded, but that will make it more fun. 

I personally waxed all the downstairs 
floors. Tommy helped me, and I felt guilty 
that I had been wishing we didn’t have him. 
The girl is here to help Aunt Susan, so she is 
in a fair humor. 

Elsie phoned that they are going to Knox- 
ville. That is the best piece of luck yet. 

The others are coming at five this after- 
noon. Father has promised to put on his 
best suit before they get here. Mother spoke 
firmly to him about it. At first he raved and 
said he is a farmer and was there any dis- 
grace attached to wearing a blue shirt, and 
why disguise himself as a banker? He said 
the farmers are the backbone of the nation 
and those who don’t respect the farmer 
deserve to starve. Father ought to hire a 
hall. But all the while he was making his 
speech, Mother was laying out his Sunday 
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ON THE COVER 


Jeanne Ashworth wears a sparkling 
white dress of washable sharkskin by 
Labtex—with cool cap sleeves, bib front, 
full skirt, and a collar trimmed with Irish- 
type lace. Teentimers designed it espe- 
cially for short-dress graduations but with 
a knowing eye on a p.g.’s summer date 
book! In sizes 8 to 16, you'll find it's 
about $8 at the stores listed on page 30. 

Jeanne, also known as ‘‘Dusty,’’ is just 
five feet tall, loves tennis and dancing 
and traveling. A model since the age of 
three, she’s acted on the professional 
stage, too, her favorite part being that 
of Adele in ‘‘Jane Eyre.’’ And yes, she 
has a cocker spaniel, name of Red Dawn. 





clothes. I am thankful she can manage him. 
Tommy is ready. His hair is wet and 
slicked down to his skull. He looks like he 
has just been rescued from the Cumberland 
River. But I can’t complain, because he 
helped me with the floors. 
How is your ankle? Well, I hope. 
Your loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

I am mad enough to blow a fuse. In a 
way I wish I had never had the house party. 
Last night it started off just wonderful. 
They all came in time, and supper was 
super. We had fried chicken, baked ham, 
et cetera. Aunt Susan outdid herself. 

After supper we went to the firemen’s 
fair, and who should we run smack into but 
Elsie! Her brother had had an accident 
with their car, and they didn’t go to Knox- 
ville after all. She said she had phoned me, 
and Mother had told her we were at the fair 
and by all means to find us and come to the 
house party. So Elsie joined the party and 
before long she was running it. She brushed 
Arnold off, though he is supposed to be her 
beau, and rolled her eyes at Roddy and said 
she was dying to ride on the Ferris wheel. 

Roddy said he was always glad to save 
a life, and how would everyone like to ride 
the Ferris wheel? Well, I was furious and 
I said, “No, thank you. Arnold and I are 
going to see the ossified man.” 

The rest of the crowd wanted to see him, 
too, so Roddy and Elsie went by themselves. 
Arnold said he would die laughing if Elsie 
fell out. He is very jealous. 

When we came out of the ossified man’s 
tent we saw a crowd of people laughing 
and pointing at the Ferris wheel. It was 





stuck, and there at the very top, looking as 
silly as two geese, sat Roddy and Elsie. She 
was laughing gaily. Pretty soon they got 
the wheel fixed, and Roddy and Elsie got 
off, but she stayed with him the rest of the 
evening, as if they were practicully engaged. 
Life is very disappointing, don’t you think 
so? 
Your loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 
You will never believe it, but the whole 


party is quarantined at our house! The 
doctor thinks Elsie may have the scarlet 


fever. She is iceolated up in my bedroom. 
Her mother is in Florida, but her father 
brought out a nurse to take care of her. 

It’s raining cats and dogs, so we have to 
stay indoors all the time. Father mutters 
that he would rather have been caught in 
the London blitz. Roddy locks worried. I 
don’t know if he is in love with Elsie, or if 
he is worried about his own health. He may 
be sorry now that he rode on the Ferris 
wheel with her. 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Elsie turned cut to have nothing but 
measles. All the other guests have gone 
home. Mother is having a hard time. The 
nurse had to go to another case, Aunt Susan 
has the lumbago again, and the extra girl 
wouldn’t stay any longer. I make beds and 
sweep, also take cold drinks to Elsie every 
hour. You know it says, “Do good to them 
that despitefully use you.” Her eyes are all 
swollen and she is broken out and _ looks 
hidius. I guess life is drear for her right 
now. I know it is for me. 

Your loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

Elsie’s mother got home today. She and 
Roddy came out to take Elsie home. When 
she saw Roddy coming Elsie ran back up- 
stairs and fixed herself up to look like Ann 
Sheridan. And when they were leaving she 
pretended she was about to faint. She 
tottered, so Roddy carried her to the car. 
Mother didn’t say anything, but she had a 
stern look on her face. 

Well, if I turn out to be an old maid, I 
guess I can blame only myself for ever hav- 
ing the old house party. 

Your disconsolate friend, 
P. Downing 


Dear Janie: 

I guess I am still in the running with 
Roddy. Monday night he took me roller 
skating, but Tuesday night he took Elsie 
to the show. It makes me a nervous wreck. 

I have another chance to go to the Spring- 
field game, but I put the boy off, because I 
still have a faint hope Roddy will ask me. 
If he takes Elsie I will die. It really keeps 
me in suspense. I will let you know. 

Your ever loving friend, 
P. Downing 


Dearest Janie: 

You will never believe what happened 
tonight. It is. just too good to be true. 
Roddy invited me to go to the show with 
him, and coming home, he asked me to go 
with him to the Springfield game. He said 
he wished I would wear what I had on, 
because he liked it. Well, what I had on 
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was only my green corduroy jumper and 
yellow blouse. So I said, “I have a new 
brown suit. It is much more cheek.” But 
he said, “Wear this! It’s just your type. 
What I like about you is that you always 
look like you have just washed your face. 
I hate make-up and fancy clothes.” 

So I guess he’s over his mad about the 
debate. Or maybe it was Elsie’s glammer 
that he got tired of, who knows? Or else 
maybe it just goes to show that prayers do 
get answered. 

Your joyful friend, 
Pat Downing 
THE END 


The Less You Get 
Married 


(Continued from page 15) 


eat at five. But of course you couldn’t—” 
Her voice trailed off wistfully. 

Jenny didn’t volunteer, so Mrs. Colbert 
went on. “No, I guess they'll have to wait. 
I'll probably be home by then, anyway. I ex- 
pect an order from the market,” she con- 
tinued, as she put on her hat in front of the 
mirror “It’s all paid for, so you won’t have 
to worry about that. But would you please 
put the milk in the refrigerator?” 

Jenny wished she’d hurry and go, so that 
she wouldn’t think of anything else to do. 

“Oh, just one more thing. Would you see 
that the twins aren't too active? They've 
just gotten over a cold, and need rest.” 

Jenny looked toward the couch. The four 
pairs of eyes were still staring. “Active!” she 
wondered. “Do they know how to be active?” 

Mrs. Colbert left, talking until she was 
out of the house, and Jenny thought, “The 
things I go through to get a story!” Then 
she turned again to the children. 

The click of the door behind their mother 
seemed to have acted like a charm. All four 
children were off the couch—the boys  in- 
volved in what seemed to be a three-way 
wrestling match. while little Josie danced up 
and down on the fringe of the melee, shout- 
ing at the top of her lungs. 

Jenny was speechless at the swiftness of 
the change. “Children!” she cried. No one 
paid the slightest attention to her. 

“Children!” she tried again. This time 
the bell at the back door rang just as she 
spoke. The wrestlers untangled and Josie 
stopped yelling. 

“My turn!” one of the twins announced 
and before Jenny could reach the door he 
had opened it and let in the boy with the 
delivery from the market. 

The bey carried the heavy bag across the 
kitchen, all four little Colberts trooping after 
him. When he put it down on the floor they 
attacked it like scavengers, pulling out celery, 
cookies, oranges, cans. The kitchen was 
overflowing with groceries in a_ twinkling. 

“Stop! Listen, Mickey, Dickey, Benjamin 
—PLEASE stop!” Jenny wailed. 

S-s-s-wissh-sh-sh-sh-tsss, came from the 
stove. The rice was boiling over! It ran 
down upon the stove and dripped to the floor. 

“Jumping Jupiter!” exploded Jenny, dash- 
ing over and turning off the gas. 

The rice gave Benjamin an idea. “I’m 
hungry and I want to eat,” he announced. 

“Me, too,” said Mickey—or Dickey. 

“Me, too,” echoed whoever the first one 
wasn’t. 

“Too!” said Josie, and started to cry. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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SPEAKING OF MOVIES 





HIGH BARBAREE—Van Johnson 
and June Allyson are teamed 
in this stofy of young love in 
which childhood sweethearts, 
separated by war, are reunited 
when a Navy hospital ship 
picks up the last survivor of an 
emergency plane landing in the 
Pacific. From a novel of the 
same name by Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall. 


CALCUTTA—This is an exciting 
picture about three American 
fliers whose route lies over 
the famed “Hump,” and who 
find adventure, danger, and 
love centered around an in- 
trigue of jewel smugglers. Alan 
Ladd, William Bendix, and 
Gail Russell are in the top 
roles, with June Duprez, 
Lowell Gilmore, Edith King. 
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THE GHOST AND MRS. MUIR— 
A delightfully fanciful story 
about a young widow who 
rents a seaside cottage in spite 
of the fact that it is haunted 
by the ghost of a sea captain 
accused of committing suicide. 
A book is written by the ghost, 
and other strange things hap- 
pen. Gene Tierney and Rex 
Harrison at their best. See it! 
















WELCOME STRANGER—That fa- 
mous team, Bing Crosby and 
Barry Fitzgerald, are together 
again in the story of a lovable 
old doctor's conservatism and 
how it nearly leads him to 
make some fatal. mistakes. All 
is changed just in time to bring 
about a romance between the 
doctor's two favorite young 
people. Joan Caulfield plays 
the leading feminine role 





by TAMARA ANDREEVA 


The Less You Get 
Married 


(Continued from page 35) 


“Hungry, hungry, hungry,” the three boys 
yelled as they marched around the wailing 
Josie. 

Jenny was ready to die. That Muriel Evans 
would pick a place like this to visit! That 
Muriel Evans. . . . She turned around 
and there stood Muriel Evans. 

Miss Evans looked at the wailing children, 
at the groceries, at the rice. Then she looked 
at poor, distracted Jenny. “Hello,” she said. 
“Who are you?” 

“Jennifer Jamison. Mrs. Colbert left me 
to take care of the children when she went 
to pick you up. I guess I'm a better re- 
porter than kid-taker-care-of.” Jenny laughed 
with relief, thinking that Mrs. Colbert was 
back. 

“Oh, dear!” Miss Evans said. “I was 
afraid this would happen.” Then, seeing 
Jenny’s bewilderment, she explained, “Just 
as I got back to my car after calling Mrs. 
Colbert, Mr. Hatfield, of the Hatfield Garage, 
came along and offered to bring me back in 
his car. I told him we might miss Mrs. Col- 
bert, but he said we’d be home before she 
could get anyone to watch the children.” 

Then she laughed. “Oh, well, no great 
harm’s done. She'll probably call. when she 
finds the car and no Muriel. Now what, 
Miss Jamison, have you done to these four 
angels?” 

“Nothing at all!” Jenny told her. “I’m off 
children—especially when they come in 
fours!” 

Miss Evans laughed—a nice, “I-know-just- 
what-you-mean” laugh. “Watch this,” she 
whispered. “Child psychology course at 
Vassar.” 

She pushed up her sleeves and announced 
calmly, “All right, children! It’s time to put 
things away now. First give me the bottles 
of milk, and after that we'll see how quickly 
we can get everything off the floor.” 

It worked. They started picking things up 
as energetically as they had thrown them 
down. Even Josie joined in, and Jenny used 
the time to clean up the rice. Benjamin re- 
minded Miss Evans that they were hungry. 

“Shall I cook some more rice?” Jenny 
asked. 

“It would take too long,” said the poetess, 
not looking at all poetic. “We'll fix some 
spaghetti.” 

Then she turned to the children. “O.K. 
Wash-up next.” She proceeded to wash eight 
dirty hands and four dirty faces; then tucked 
napkins under their chins and said, “Now sit 
down at the table and we'll see what we 
can fix for you to eat.” 

“You must have taken lots of child psy- 
chology,” Jenny told her admiringly. 

“T did,” Miss Evans answered, from some- 
where in the refrigerator. “I thought it would 
help me with my writing—but you'd be 
amazed how helpful it’s been at times like 
this, too.” 

Turning to the children she asked, “How 
about some tomato juice?” They wanted 
tomato juice—and peas and spaghetti, apple- 
sauce and milk. Jenny was overwhelmed by 
Miss Evans’ efficiency. 

“You're the most wonderful poet I’ve ever 
interviewed,” she told her, when Mrs. Colbert 
had returned, and she and Miss Evans were 
settled in the living room. “Would you mind 
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if I use some of what happened today in 
my story?” 

“Of course not,” Miss Evans said. “Writers 
are ordinary people and have to be able to 
handle ordinary situations. They don’t just 
write twenty-four hours a day, you know.” 

“Do you mean a writer has to know lots 
of other things as well as how to write?” 

“Definitely. Anything and everything a 
person knows is a big help in a writing 
career. By that I mean formal education as 
well as practical experience.” 

“Formal education.” The words echoed in 
the back of Jenny’s mind as she studied a 
college catalogue in her room that night. She 
looked up with a start when Bob appeared 
in the doorway. 

“What’s all this?” he asked, grinning at 
the folders scattered about. “Have a change 
of heart?” 

“And how!” exclaimed Jenny with feeling. 
“Bob, I've had my eyes opened. I’ve dis- 
covered I'll need that college education—not 
only in my newspaper work, but to bring up 
the seven children I was so gaily planning 
for. Little did I know! Wait till I tell you 
about this afternoon.” 

As she recounted her experience as a 
mother’s helper she began to see the funny 
side of it, and joined in Bob’s howls of 
laughter. 

“Experience is a wonderful teacher,” Bob 
declared, when she had finished. 

“It certainly is,” Jenny agreed. “Besides, 
I forgot to tell you the end of that article. 
It said that even though the percentage of 
marriages was lower among college people, 
the chances of a happy marriage were much 
better!” 

THE END 


Shoestring Theater 
(Continued from page 7) 


Now Celia went about opening windows. 
“It’s hot. Let’s move out to the Hen-house 
this week,” she suggested. 

The Hen-house was an old chicken house 
that had been turned into an annex with 
four double bunks for house-party guests. 

“We may need that for the theater,” Ann 
objected, kicking off her moccasins. “Pro- 
vided Dad and Mums say yes.” 

“I'm afraid they won't.” Celia sighed, 
“but [ll write Reed anyway.” 

“Hadn't you better wait until you’re sure?” 
Ann inquired sleepily. ; 

“It’s all right,” Celia replied airily. “If 
our plans fall through I can write him an- 
other letter. I’m good at letters.” 

Her pen was still going when Ann fell 
asleep, her mind a muddle of scenery, lights, 
costumes, seats—and a good director. 

The last problem was solved first, for the 
next evening Mums brought Mrs. Meggs, 
Dr. Don Meggs’ wife, home for dinner. 
Meggsy, as everyone affectionately called 
her, had been on the stage, but that was a 
secret shared by only a few. She had given 
up a promising career to marry Dr. Meggs, 
and because some of his wealthy and influen- 
tial patients frowned upon actresses, had 
kept it quiet to further his success. 

Meggsy was all for the theater. “If you 
begin in a small way,” she warned them. 
She knew where they might get secondhand 
equipment, and she ended by offering her 
services as director. The girls were jubilant. 
They took her out to the barn to figure the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Tue most important records I keep aren’t music; they 
are the business records at my office.” 

This young lady, like many another who works for the 
Telephone Company, has a big part in seeing that our busi- 
ness is run smoothly, accurately, and pleasantly. 

She and her associates do an interesting variety of work. 
Perhaps she’s a clerk in the accounting department — where 
thousands of telephone bills are prepared every day. Or she 
may be a typist in one of our many offices. In any case, she 
has the satisfaction of knowing she is doing an important job. 
She likes the pleasant surroundings and friendly people — 
the good pay she earns and her opportunities for advancement. 

Whatever her job, the Bell Telephone clerk is proud of 
it, and we're proud of the way she’s doing it. 


One of a series about women in the 
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let THE AMERICAN GIRL know about it so you 
won't miss a single exciting issue. 
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HEN they call the roll at Camp Barree in 

Pennsylvania on June 29th, teen-agers from 
more than twenty foreign countries and each one 
of the United States will answer “Here!” They'll 
be Girl Guides and Girl Scouts who have come, 
by plane, train, and ship to a big three weeks’ 
international encampment—a_thirty-fifth birth- 
day project—based on the theme: Friendship 
Builds A Better World. 

At Camp Barree, typical “primitive” camp in 
lovely American countryside, delegates will 
sleep in real tents—four girls to each—and the 
daily schedule will list swimming and boating, 
crafts, dramatics, cookouts, overnights, and every 
other usual camp activity. The girls, all of whom 
speak and understand English, will be thorough- 
ly mixed, nation-wise, and will be under the su- 
pervision of a talented group of volunteer coun- 
selors. 

Free time, K. P. duty, and other co-operative 
chores will provide lots of time for informal chat- 
ting and exchange of ideas. But part of each day 
will be saved for regular discussions of interest- 
ing topics, many of them suggested by the dele- 
gates themselves. The young lady from tropical 
Curacao, for instance, wants to hear about the 
problems of cold-weather camping. The Greek 
camper has asked especially to hear the Ameri- 
can girls’ opinions of European girls. Rachel 
Claris of England would like discussions of the 
starting of Guiding in Japan and Germany. 

While they're in the United States, most of 
the foreign delegates—chosen and financed by 


Above: The lake at Camp Barree, lovely setting for the big interna- 
tional meeting. Left: These five attractive Girl Guides will represent 
(top to bottom) Curacao, Belgium, Sweden, Martinique, and Brazil 
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WARREN 


their local Guide organiza- 
tions—want to see Niagara 
Falls, Fifth Avenue, a movie 
studio, a big hospital, a typi- 
cal high school, and a Girl 
Scout troop in action. But 
all the girls say they want 
a chance to see American 
home life, and when the en- 
campment is over they'll have 
it, for they’il be guests in 
Girl Scouts’ homes before 
they leave our shores. 

As for the United States 
delegates, each is at least six- 
teen and has been three years 
a Scout. She’s proved her 
leadership—in Senior Girl 
Scout conferences and school, 
church, and community ac- 
tivities. She speaks some lan- 
guage besides English. And, 
once back in her home State, 
she’s promised to share her 
international experience with 
as many Scouts as she can 
possibly reach. 

Applications from some 
350 United States candidates 
for Camp Barree poured in 
and the International Encampment Selection Com- 
mittee—three Senior Scouts, plus three adult vol- 
unteers—spent many winter Saturdays studying 
and sorting the impressive data. In the final voting 
they tried to pick an overall cross section of our 
population, to include the Scout from the large 
city and the middle-sized one; from the rural lone 
troop; the physically handicapped girl; the repre- 
sentative of every possible religious, racial, and cul- 
tural group. If you will look over the final 
list of campers you'll agree that the Committee 
chose well. 

There’s Sonja Barth, delegate-at-large from 
New Jersey, a girl who speaks Swedish and Nor- 
wegian, is secretary of her Girl Scout troop, pres- 
ident of her school, and a talented dancer. Rep- 
resenting Alabama will be Donna Ann Dugger, 
loyal, versatile, enthusiastic—just the girl, say her 
friends, who will enrich an international gather- 
ing. Unanimously elected from 891 Detroit Sen- 
ior Scouts was Constance Washington, a popular 
Negro girl who helps everyone she meets wipe 
away labels and prejudices. 

All the other campers on the list are just as out- 
standing and you may be sure they're longing for 
a thrilling three weeks, full of all kinds of fun. 
But they're serious about the purpose of the en- 
campment, too. As the delegate from North Caro- 
lina says, “After all, nations are made up of indi- 
viduals and the kind of individual friendships we 
form at Barree should help strengthen world 
friendship and world peace.” THE END 
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Shoestring Theater 


(Continued from page 37) 


seating; they told her that Hank, who was 
planning to be a display artist, could design 
and make their sets; that Bill was handy 
with a hammer, and Celia with a needle. 
The only thing they needed was money. 

“And that’s where I come in,” Mums 
said, looking as if she had swallowed the 
proverbial canary. It seemed that she had 
“just happened to meet” Mrs. Torresy, the 
most public-spirited and influential woman 
in town, at a Library Board meeting that 
very day. “She was quite enthusiastic when 
I told her about the theater idea,” Mums 
explained. “She said—” 

“Don’t tell me—I know,” Ann interrupted, 
and went on in Mrs. Torresy’s best platform 
voice: “ ‘How interesting! Just the thing to 
keep our young people occupied and happy. 
I must tell Phyllis about it.” 

Mums smiled. “Practically verbatim. But 
she also offered to speak to the Chamber 
of Commerce about it.” 


“Chamber of Commerce?” Dad seemed 
interested. “That's an idea!” 


“You mean they might put up the money?” 
Ann gasped. 

“If Mrs. Torresy puts up a good case for 
you. Of course you'd have to include her 
darling daughter Phyllis in your plans,” 
Mr. Darnell warned. 

“And there’s another thing to consider in 
connection with Mrs. Torresy,” Mr. Darnell 
cautioned them seriously. “I’m sure you 
know that the lady has a well-earned reputa- 
tion for taking things into her own hands 
and running them to suit herself. You'd 
better think it over.” 

“T have,” Ann moaned. “As the poet said, 
‘If with Fame you have an appointment, 
beware! There'll be a fly in the ointment!’ ” 

“What poet said that?” challenged Susan. 

“Me,” Ann replied meekly, and they all 
laughed at Susan’s look of satisfaction. 

“I suppose,” Ann said thoughtfully after 
a little silence, “it’s a case of no Mrs. Tor- 
resy, no money. But perhaps if we plan 
carefully and have our director and our play 
already chosen and the parts assigned, she 
won't be able to interfere too much.” 

But though they had a director, and were 
as full of plans as a pie of raisins, they could 
do nothing definite until they heard from 
Mrs. Torresy. 

Three days passed, and it seemed as if 
the summer were flying. “I guess waiting is 
just about the hardest thing in the world,” 
Ann grumbled as she straightened out her 
cupboard to keep her mind off things. 

“You're right,” agreed Celia, fingering a 
letter from Reed. 

Ann stopped her cleaning to eye her 
sister. “What's the matter—can’t he come?” 

“He'll come, if we agree to do his play.” 
Celia looked as if she were going to cry. 
“I was hoping he’d want to come anyway, 
just to see me. Oh, Ann, he’s so smart, so— 
so sensitive, so—well, so simply super.” 

“Ohmigosh!” Susan groaned. “Such silly 
talk, and all about a creature that walks on 
two legs like any other primate of the order 
mammalia!” 

Ann was just about to say something com- 
forting to Celia when the phone rang. It 
was Dad, and he wanted Ann to come down 
to his office right away—he had something 
very important to tell her. 

(To be continued) 
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Getting the fit in Knit’ns that you want is so simple,— 
Just take your measurements as illustrated below and 
give them to the salesperson in inches. That’s all. 
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® The planting of ten thousand pine seedlings is nothing to be 
sneezed at, and it has been accomplished by Troop 9 of Tallahassee, 
Florida, as part of their training to become Ranger Aide Senior 
Scouts. The Florida Forest Service has given them extensive training 
in all types of forestry work, including the fire control branches. 
Planting of the pine seedlings was carried out under the supervision 
of the Service, which also taught them to control-burn a planted 
section, to extinguish wood fires, to count seedlings and determine 
livability, and to gather and care for cones for seed harvests for the 
State nursery. When they become Senior Scouts, Troop 9 will be 
given instruction in fire tower work and other more advanced 
forestry projects, and the Florida Forest Fire Service hopes to be 
able to draw trained help from this troop in cases of emergency. 
State Forester C. H. Coulter has sanctioned all the work done 
by these Scouts and members of the Forest Service are keeping 
tabs on its results. 


® As the opening gun of a Girl Scout drive for funds in Prince- 
ton, Gibson County, Indiana, seven independent basketball teams, 
made up of workers in business offices and factories, held a basketball 
tourney, with gate receipts going to the Girl Scouts. The girls them- 
selves sold tickets, and Mary Margaret Miller of Princeton, the ban- 
ner saleswoman, was given the honor of presenting a trophy to the 
winning team. All reports say that the tourney was a huge success. 


® Down in Miami, Florida, Brownie troop 165 got off to an in- 
spiring start at their investiture ceremony around the patio pool in 
a private home. After each Brownie had stepped forward to make 
her promise, she took a look at herself in the mirrored surface of 
the pool, which formed a perfect wishing well, and saw a brand-new 
Brownie looking back at her. Another group of Brownies in Miami 
is holding an Anti-Nail-Biting Campaign, thinking that this would 


One of the fifteen 


Telegraph-Herald, Dubuque, Iowa 
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please their families as much as any good deed. The Campaign 
will last for four weeks, at the end of which time the girls are to 
meet—armed with emery boards, nailbrushes, and buffers—for a 
manicure session. 


© It was a merry Dad and Daughter Date Night in Dubuque, 
Iowa, recently, with not one party in progress, but fifteen! The Girl 
Scouts of Dubuque have so far outgrown available facilities that 
fifteen separate functions had to be held in church halls and schools. 
Box lunches (weeks of effort went into decorating the boxes) were a 
highlight of the evening, and entertainment took the form of skits, 
plays, music, a guest speaker, and of course Girl Scout singing. 
Wearing of the Girl Scout green was the fashion trend of the eve- 
ning, and table decorations were planned to match. 


© Because of their excellent presentation of the radio script 
“Better Citizens Build a Better World,” Girl Scouts of Adrian, Michi- 
gan, have been asked to become regular broadcasters, putting on a 
program as often as a new one can be prepared. The first script was 
presented as a Girl Scout birthday anniversary program which ran 
thirty minutes. Twenty girls presented it, with two Intermediate 
troops and one Brownie troop represented. This was the first time 
anything of this kind has been attempted in Adrian, and everyone is 
proud of the composure the Scouts showed before the “mike.” 


® Seeds of Good Will projects have been sprouting up all over— 
and in a recent drive sponsored by the Corning and Painted Post. 
New York Girl Scouts, four barrels of seeds were financed, ordered, 
sorted, packed, and shipped to Europe! The project was made possi- 
ble by the businessmen of Coraing, who made donations after seeing 
a skit put on in all the men’s Service Clubs by two Intermediate 
Girl Scouts. Work really began for the Scouts when the ordered 
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Lefebcre-Luebke, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Sorting seeds destined for Europe in- 
to family lots in Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Right: Preparing tags for baby formu- 
la bottles in a Canton, Ohio, hospital 


Below right: The winning basketball 
team of Princeton, Indiana, receives 
an award from the hands of a Scout 


seeds arrived. Most of them came in bulk, requiring weighing, sort- 
ing into family packages, and grouping again into types suitable for 
different countries. This month seeds from Corning and Painted Post 
will be growing in Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Greece. 

Another of the many groups of Girl Scouts which has done a won- 
derful job of collecting seeds for Europe is in Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. Both Brownies and Intermediates there have contributed seeds 
and their time for sorting and packaging. The result? Thirty-five 
more family packages of seeds have gorie to hungry countries. 


®@ There’s many a cigar box, gaily painted, and filled with the 
little necessities of life, that’s gone to children in war-torn parts of 
the world, courtesy of the Girl Scouts. One group of these boxes, 
lovingly filled by Brownie troop 81 of Evansville, Indiana, landed in 
a boys’ school—a fact that was discovered when the letters of thanks 
started coming in. The boys, the letters showed, were responding 
manfully to the challenge presented by needles and thread! But 
Brownie troop 81 sympathetically rushed off to the school some 
Easter boxes containing puzzles, beanbags, tools, and other things 
with boy appeal. 


© A bumper crop of babies across the country has resulted in a 
serious shortage of hands to do the thousand and one daily tasks that 
are necessary in any hospital. And so Girl Scouts have stepped into 
the breach, volunteering for work in their community hospitals in a 
variety of ways. In Canton, Ohio, for instance, Scouts are relieving 
busier hands by preparing tags for 600 baby formula bottles daily 
for the nursery at Aultman Hospital. This service was started last 
year and four troops of Girl Scouts have assumed the responsibility 
of carrying it on for as long as the high birth rate continues. 


The American Girl 


® Reports about the work of the Girl Scouts in connection with 
the Texas City disaster have been pouring into Girl Scout Head- 
quarters. Reports that tell how Senior Scouts in that area helped 
the Salvation Army sort and distribute clothing to the destitute. 
Reports on how the Intermediate Scouts provided entertainment for 
Brownies and Brownie-age boys and girls in a Day Camp estab- 
lished for young victims, and word of more camps being set up for 
older girls. Plans are also being made to get as many girls from the 
devastated areas as possible into camps for the summer. 


® A new Wing Scout troop in Washington, D.C. has got under 
way with some pretty exciting advantages. First, their leader is the 
woman in charge of all aviation training in the high schools there. 
Next, three senators and their wives, and the medical consultant of 






the CAA make up their Flight Committee. 


Acting as program con- 
sultants are some G.L.’s who are now studying at the high school 
where the troop meets, and who are former members of the Air 


Corps. And on top of all that, their newest acquisition is a Link 
Trainer which was given them through tae interest of a Naval Air 
Corps commander! They have grease monkeys for it, too—a group 
of high-school boys have taken on the job in exchange for the 
privilege of using it once in a while. 


® There will be held in Great Britain, this July, a Guide and Scout 
Folk Dance and Song Festival, with teams coming from Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Holland, Norway, Switzerland, 
and the United States, as well as Scotland, Wales, and Ulster to 
give performances in London on July 16th, 17th, and 19th. Later 
on there will be performances in Scotland, Northern Ireland, and the 
Midlands for the general public as well as for Guiders. Our own 
team, going from the United States, comes from Kentucky, and it 
includes eight dancers, a musician, and two leaders. A member of 
the English Folk Dance Society who supervises rural recreation in 
Kentucky is training the dancers, and she will accompany them 
to England. 


Each month, ‘All Over the Map” will bring you news of outstanding 
things being done by Girl Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans 
afoot, or has recently undertaken any especially interesting project, write 
and tell us all the details (send photographs if you have them) so that 
we can pass the news on in these columns. THE END 
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END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 
Why endure strong-smelling 
soaps when a daily bath” 
with Cuticura Soap — 
you feeling completely 
clean and confident! eS 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- 
tion. At all drug- ¢ 
gists. Buy today! x 
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Gil Scout Leader! 


QUICK MONEY for 
YOUR TROOP... 


These unique LUMINOUS 
DOOR PLATES sell on sight. 
Family, friends and neighbors 
are prospects. Write today for 
complete details to: 


The KNOBBY KRAFTERS 
ATTLEBORO + MASS. 





Let’s Go the 
Indian Way! 


® Go where canoeing is best in a light, 
sturdy Old Town Canoe. Easy to paddle 
and carry. Glides like a birch-bark. 

FREE CATALOG shows canoes for paddling, 
sailing or outboards. Also outboard boats, in- 
cluding big all wood family boats. Sailboats. 
Rowboats. Dinghies. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 326 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 
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It's the PERFECT GIFT 
For Your Best Friend .. . 


We're talking about a gift subscription to 
your own favorite magazine, THE AMERICAN 
GIRL . . . and it’s a gift that comes every 
month. 

It costs so little to give THE AMERICAN 
GIRL as a birthday gift to that best friend of 
yours . . . just $3.00 for 2 years—24 months 
of exciting reading. Or just $2.00 for one 
year—12 big issues. We'll send an attractive 
gift card announcing your gift too. So, send 
your check or money order with your friend's 
mame and address today to: 


Dept. AG7-47, Circulation Department 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 





155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IANO man Frankie Carle didn’t go 

through the usual lengthy struggle to 

build a successful band, for he is one of 
those lucky few who start their band-leader 
careers at the top. But it wasn’t as simple as 
it sounds, for Frankie served an arduous ap- 
prenticeship in other ways. There were long 
years of study and practice, of playing tor 
visiting vaudeville acts at a local theater in 
his home town, and of enduring the grind 
of one-nighters while he toured the country 
with many different bands. 

Frankie finally hit his stride during the 
five years he was with Horace Heidt. Not 
only was he given feature billing with the 
Heidt band, but the sales of his record 
albums for Columbia topped the two-million 
mark. “So you see,” Frankie told me, “when 
I finally decided to form my own band I 
had a ready-made tollowing.” 

Since its organization in 1943, Frankie’s 
band has evolved somewhat into a family 
affair. His daughter, Marjorie Hughes, holds 
down the vocal spot; his son-in-law, Hugh, 
is the pianist; and his nephew, Andy Travers, 
is the road manager. “Seems as though 
every time I turned around I saw another 
relative on the bandstand,” Frankie laughed. 
“It all began when my girl singer left and I 
suddenly found myself without a vocalist. 
I had to find someone in a hurry, so I 
listened to a lot of audition records until I 
found one I liked. The voice did sound 
familiar,” he went on, “but it never occurred 
to me that it was mv own daughter. Had 
I known, I wouldn't even have listened to 
her record, for at that time I didn’t think it 
was a good idea for her to sing with my 
band. But someone had slipped it in with 
the others and sure enough, it was the one 
I chose. I tried to say no, but the familys 
pressure was put on and—well, you know 
how it is.” he grinned. 

Not long after Marjorie joined the band 
the piano spot opened up, and because of 
her eager praise of a “friend.” Frankie hired 
the young pianist Hugh Hughes. A few 
weeks later Marjorie surprised her dad by 
telling him she wanted to get married. 
“Everyone else knew about it but me,” 





BOSLER 


Frankie laughed, “and when she told me it 
was my new piano man she wanted to marry 
[ understood why she had recommended him 
so highly!” Besides this, Frankie makes it a 
policy to employ as many veterans as he can, 
and at the present counting he boasts a 
satisfied “family” of nine ex-Gl’s. 


RANKIE’S pride and joy is his five acres’ 

ranch in California, where he spends as 
much time as his schedule will allow. When 
he isn't puttering in his garden he can 
usually be found at the piano, working on 
new songs. Frankie feels he’s reached the 
top as a pianist, a band leader, and a song- 
writer (he wrote “Sunrise Serenade,” “Oh, 
What It Seemed To Be,” “Roses In The 
Rain,” and many others) and now his great- 
est ambition is to help his daughter become 
our number-one songstress. 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 
Popular 

Roses In The Rain... You Are There... 
Frankie Carle . Columbia (37252) 
Frankie gives a nimble-fingered piano 
performance on his two new tunes while 
Marjorie Hughes and Gregg Lawrence share 
the vocal honors. Ace trumpet man Casey 
3ork leads the muted brass in delicatels 
shaded figures, and soft woodwinds com- 
plete the background picture 

Hoodle Addie .. . It’s Lovin’ Time .. . 
The Modernaires with Paula Kelly . . . Co- 
lumbia (37266) ... Paula and the versatile 
songsters “Hoodle Addle” their way through 
some exciting rhythmic paces in a tune built 
on a musical riff. A dreamy tempo and a 
rich harmonic blend frame the sentimental 
lyrics on the reverse. 

Tulip Or Turnip . . . Magenta Haze... 
Duke Ellington Musicraft (483) 
Vocalist Ray Nance pleads fer clarification 
of his status with a number of amusing con- 
trasts in the “Tulip Or Turnip” vein. The 
coupling is a sleepy tune featuring the 
chromatic alto sax work of Johnny Hodges, 
as the Duke and his men weave unusual 
patterns in the background. 

Summer Snow ... You Made Me Love 
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You . . . Allen Schrader and his orchestra 

. Black & White (829) .. . The first is 
a picturesque arrangement of a_ haunting 
melody which tells of the coming of sum- 
mer. The old favorite on the reverse is 
presented in colorful modern dress. On both, 
Bob Hayward and the Elo-Quints do some 
fine vocalizing. 

Rumble, Rumble, Rumble . . . Poppa Don’t 
Preach To Me .. . Betty Hutton . . . Capitol 
(380) . . . Betty’s violent complaints about 
a piano player who lives upstairs and plays 
all night are humorously delivered in her 
crisp and animated style. The clever lyrics 
and catchy tune on the plattermate sparkle 
with the bouncy Hutton treatment. 

I'm Yours ... Who Cares What People 
Say ... Mel Tormé . . . Musicraft (15104) 

. Both of these romantic ballads spotlight 
Mel’s warm, husky voice and his effortless 
singing style. The lush strings of Sonny 
Burke’s orchestra point up the appeal of the 
Tormé interpretations. 

Spring Isn’t Everything . . . Time After 
Time . Margaret Whiting . . . Capitol 
(383) We learn that “Spring Isn’t 
Everything” as Margaret sings the praises of 
the other seasons in the extended chorus of 
a pretty song. Her smooth voice gently 
molds the easy-flowing melody of the tune 
with the time title, while Frank DaVol’s 
orchestra provides a polished setting. 

Free Eats .. . Bill’s Mill. . . Count Basie 

. Victor (20-2148 ) Here are two 
Basie originals set in a_ tantalizing toe- 
tapping tempo. “Free Eats” paints the 
musical picture of a juicy barbecue and has 
the band boys joining voices on the lyrics. 
The Count’s piano pecking sparks the spin- 
ning and there’s a neat tenor sax solo. “Bill's 
Mill” features sharply accented brass and 
effective solos by the Count and his side 
men. 

That’s Where | Came In . . . Heartaches 

.. Ted Straeter . . . Sonora (2005)... 
Ted and his new band come up with two 
smartly styled arrangements in their first 
Sonora recordings. The young maestro in- 
terpolates some tasteful piano interludes and 
Kitty Crawford and Bill Kaylor turn in well- 
modulated vocals. 


SEMICLASSICAL 


Music By Candlelight played by the Holly- 
wood Studio Orchestra. Here is pleasant 
music designed for casual listening. You'll 
enjoy such ever-popular melodies as the 
“Kashmiri Song,” “Valse Triste,” “London- 
derry Air,” “Caprice Viennois,” and four 
other distinctive compositions. The orches- 
tra interprets the music in a light, unhurried 
manner. Capitol Album (BD-46). 


CLASSICAL 


Falla: El] Amor Brujo (Love, the Magi- 
cian) played by the Hollywood Bowl Sym- 
phony conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 
This exciting ballet suite, which includes the 
well-known “Ritual Fire Dance,” 
the great Spanish composer's most inspired 
With unerring feeling he carries 

er to his orchestration the essence of the 
Iry, sharp sonorities typical of Andalusian 

psy guitar music. Mr. Stokowski and the 
orchestra give the work a clean and precise 
interpretation in which the spirit of colorful 
dance rhythms, love music, and primitive 
folk melodies is fully realized. Nan Merriman 
sings the taxing vocal parts admirably. Victor 
\lbum (DM-1089). 
THE 
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QUIZ FOR WHIZ KIDS / 


How can you tell a 





Answer: 


You can’t go wrong on your new bicycle if 
you look for the name Bendix* on the coaster 
brake! Bicycle performance depends largely 
on the coaster brake, and the Bendix brake 
out-performs anything you've ever seen! It’s 
lighter and stronger, has fewer parts and 
assures longer coasting, easier pedaling and 
quicker stopping! It actually makes bicycle 
riding a lot more fun! Be sure your new 
bike has a Bendix Coaster Brake! 


*TRADEMARK 
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LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 
* Longer Life 
* Fewer Parts * Easier to Pedal 
* Stops Quicker %* Coasts Longer 
* Easy to put together and take apart 
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H & B's ‘Softball 
Rules’ for 1947 is 
ready at your deal- 
er's. See him for your 
copy or send 10c direct 
to us (stamps or coin) to 
cover mailing. Address 
\ Dept. AG-37 Hillerich 
\ and Bradsby, Inc., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Ga Spurs for Suzanna. By Betty 

Cavanna. The Westminster Press, 
$2.00. Here is a new book by the author of 
“Going on Sixteen” and The American Girl 
story, “Puppy Business,” and it’s an exciting 
horse story so put it at the top of your list. 
When Sue Scott, a trifle lazy and more than 
a little selfish, carried on like a spoiled child, 
because her summer plans were upset, she 
didn’t understand why her mother gave her 
a pair of silver spurs not to be used on a 
horse. Then came a chance to spend the 
vacation on the Ballantine farm and Sue 
thought everything was hunky-dory. But 
she soon found that her rides around a city 
park had not fitted her to cope with the wild 
Ballantine youngsters who had always had 
a hand in everything about the horse farm 
and would rather ride bareback across coun- 
try than eat. There were misunderstandings, 
adventures and heartaches aplenty before 
Sue grew up enough to earn her spurs; and, 
much to their surprise, the Ballantines found 
themselves learning things, too. You'll like 
these interesting, modern, and thoroughly 


real teen-agers. 
Here’s the Answer. By ALBERT 

MITCHELL—THE ANSWER Man. 
Miles-Emmett, $2.50. Is your bump of curi- 
osity so well developed that the five W’s— 
Who? What? Where? When? Why?—give 
you no peace until you've found the an- 
swers? Then this is a book for you to de- 
vour just as its author has digested encyclo- 
pedias, almanacs, and dictionaries ever since 
he learned to read. Divided into twenty-five 
chapters which include animals, famous peo- 
ple, sports and games, foreign countries, the 
United States, wars, etc., here are the an- 
swers to more than 2,000 questions, compiled 
by radio’s “Answer Man” and his staff of 
fifty researchers. A good book to have on 
hand for a party quiz game or a home-style 
“Information Please” program. It is also an 
excellent reference book to keep on a handy 
shelf at home. 


Dorotny K. 


$9.95, 


Dark Symmes. By 
Atpis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Summer is acomin’ on and you look forward 
to tennis and swimming and going away to 
camp. So did Judy Burr until she got up 
one morning to find straight lines shifting 
and wavering before her eyes, and people 
appearing minus a nose or an eye. The doc- 
tor’s verdict of a burned retina, which might 
or might not heal, was a bombshell and the 
“no light and complete rest” he ordered not 
easy to take for a summer vacation. Judy 
and her mother moved into the dimness of 
the grapevine-shrouded, partly renovated 
old barn. It looked like a dark summer to 
the girl with no surety that she would regain 
her sight at the end of it, but Judy’s spunk, 
a pair of delightful kittens, and some unusual 


by MARJORIE CINTA 


neighbors made it one she would always 
remember. You girls of Judy’s age will enjoy 


sharing her unusual experience. 
How the United Nations Works. 
y Tom Gat. Thomas Y. Crowell, 
$2.00. Maybe you see and hear a lot about 
the United Nations these days, but how 
much do you really know about the way the 
organization works? After all, since our 
country belongs to it, you are a part of it 
and its performance is going to affect your 
life. This book takes you into the offices of 
the entire organization and explains what 
goes on there. Very simply and clearly it 
describes each part and how it now works— 
the General Assembly, the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, the Trus- 
teeship Council, the Court, the Secretariat. 
Then there is a discussion of how the or- 
ganization may be changed by amendment 
and how citizens of member nations, like 
you and me, can help to change it or prevent 
it from being changed. Gay cartoons by 
Norman Tate, and the author’s lively illus- 
trations, brighten this serious subject con- 
siderably. 


You And the United Nations. 

By Lois Fisher. Childrens Press, 
60c. Though this little book is designed 
so he who runs may read, it gives plenty of 
food for thought. For, as the title suggests, 
the emphasis is on you and the part you can 
play in this great adventure of a new way 
of thinking and living for the world. The 
story is told in a series of humorous and 
lively drawings with only a few lines of sim- 
ple text, but it brings home why we need 





the United Nations, what it is, what its six 
main parts do, what it hopes to accomplish, 
and how each of us can help in our daily 
living and thinking to bring about its suc- 
cess. The book may be ordered through the 
Girl Scout Equipment Service (catalog No. 
23-127) 60 cents. 


Wee) It’s Easy To Fix Your Bike. By 

Joun W. McFarvane. Wilcox and 
Follett Company, $1.00. Have you a brand- 
new bike which you yearn to keep in A-1 
condition? Or is yours a hand-me-down 
from sister which needs some tricky repairs 
and a new coat of paint? In either case you 
can handle the situation yourself with the 
aid of this book which tells all about keeping 
a bike in running order and making needed 
repairs. Directions are simple and each step 
is clearly illustrated, movie-film style, with 
sequence pictures. Whether you are putting 
in a new spoke, fixing a flat, or doing a neat 
little repaint job, you won’t need the help 
of the boy next door with this book spread 
out before you, but it will probably be more 
fun if you work together. 

THE END 


June, 1947 
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Bringing Up Your Pup 
(Continued from page 24) 


ewspaper, which often carries kennel ad- 
ertisements or the announcements of pri- 
vate breeders. 

Of course you may not have to buy your 
pup. Neighbors perhaps will let you choose 
. member of their mother dog’s new family, 
x you may find your faithful friend through 
. humane society, dog pound, or such an 
organization as New York’s Bide-A-Wee. 
But whether a pup is heir to a mile-long 
pedigree or a thoroughly mixed-up ancestry, 
you'll have a wonderful time and follow the 
same rules for choosing and rearing him. 


Too many puppies are chosen impetu- 
ously. Study the one that catches your 
fancy. Is he aggressive with his litter 


brothers and sisters? Does he seem brighter 
than they? These are good signs. If he 
mopes in a corner, seems frightened or de- 
jected, avoid that pup. He may be overly 
shy or possibly ill. A shy puppy can grow 
into a dangerous dog, and a sick one means 
trouble from the start. Sometimes you can 
test alertness by calling the pup. Many 
that are alert will sometimes turn their 
eyes in your direction before turning their 
Look for firm, pink gums and clean, 
white teeth, and make sure the whites of 
the eyes are clear. Avoid the pup with a 
bloated tummy—it may just have been fed, 
but then again, it may be an overload of 
worms, which might give you trouble. The 
puppy’s eyes should sparkle and he should 


heads. 


have a clean breath. Examine the pup 
closely under its arm pits, inside its ears, 
and on its stomach. And no matter how 


appealing he may be, don’t think of taking 
a dog that shows the slightest sign of a rash 
This may forecast a skin disease and months 
of vexation and expense. 

Now in this matter of puppy shopping, 
give consideration to the female. True, she 
has’ to be carefully guarded twice a vear, 
in her mating season, and if she should have 
puppies of her own some day, you and your 
family must be willing to take the responsi- 
bility for their care. But as a pet, she’s apt 
to be more gentle, affectionate, and home- 
loving than her brother. She’s easier to 
train, too, and cleaner. 

Don’t let anyone sell you a puppy that 
is too young. A reputable kennel won't any- 
way. The best age of purchase is from 
eight to ten weeks. Three four months 
is not too old. But it’s best not to buy a 
crown dog, for training and housebreaking 
him will be difficult. 

Inquire at the kennel what diet has been 
ziven to the pup and stick to that, changing 
the diet slowly at a later date, when the pup 
about five months old. Generally the foods 
give a puppy are milk, toast, fruit juices, 
getable juices, eggs, cereals, and scrapinzs 
f beef. Things to avoid for puppies and 
rown dogs, too, are fried foods, pork, mut- 
n or veal, unless the last two are thorough- 

cooked. Candy had best be taboo, because 
the average house pet seldom gets enough 


4 


ercise 
The first thing to do when you get home 
th puppy is to provide a bed for him. A 
leeping box with high walls that he can’t 
limb over is best. and I would advise you 
ty put it in one of your least-used rooms, 
here he can stay quiet for a few days. Re- 
member he’s only a baby, heartsick for his 
mother and undergoing a wholly new ex- 


The American Girl 


perience. Loud noises, conversation, fre- 
quent handling will only frighten him. 

To housebreak your pup, begin by spread- 
ing a few sheets of newspaper on the floor 
of his room. Watch your pup closely, par- 
ticularly after each meal. If he shows signs 
of forgetting himself, rush him on to the 
papers and make him stay there until he does 
what he’s intended to do. You'll dispose of 
the used newspapers whenever necessary, 
of course, but try leaving a small, soiled por- 
tion on the floor to remind the pup of its 
purpose. In time he'll get the idea. Never 
hit or whip a puppy or grown dog for a 
mistake. Speaking sharply to him is enough. 

The next step is to teach Mr. Dog to 
show you when he wants to go outdoors for 
this purpose. For this, take him out no 
less than ten minutes after each meal, on 
leash, of course, and walk him on the same 
side of the same street each time. He will 
quickly discover familiar places which will 
remind him of what he is expected to do. 
Soon, too, he'll begin to notify you of his 
need to go outdocrs—probably by running 
in little circles in front of you with a dis- 
tressed look on his face, or running back and 
forth between you and the door Never 
ignore his appeal. If you do, and he com- 
mits a mistake in the house, the fault is 
vours. It shouldn’t be long before your dog 
will fall into a routine of cleanliness, but 
have plenty of patience—which you will 
when you think that a puppy learns to be 
clean far more quickly than does a human 
baby. 


B' sure to take your dog to the vet for 
distemper injections and see he gets 
the three-injection treatment. Distemper, as 
you may know, is one of the commonest and 
most deadly of all dog diseases, and the 
injections are a protection that should not 
be overlooked. And another important thing 
is to be sure to license your dog at your 
police station or with your town clerk. This 
is required by law in most places and is a 
sure identification of your dog should he get 
lost. Many poor unlicensed dogs have been 
picked up by the dogcatcher and destroyed 
because there was no way of identifying 
their owners. 

If your dog scratches himself persistently 
he probably has fleas (as most dogs do) 
and a close examination will reveal the un- 
welcome boarders. If he becomes infested 


by those internal parasites, worms, he will 
also scratch or perhaps skate his hindquarters 
along the floor, and grow thin, although his 
appetite may increase enormously. Any well- 
stocked drugstore excellent 
remedies for afflictions, but 
some are entirely too powerful for a puppy— 
and it is best to take the dog 
to a veterinarian for a diagnosis and pre- 
scription. For any dog illness that leaves 
you puzzled, in fact, visit the vet or you 
may your pet. 

Always keep your dog well groomed. 
It keeps down doggy odor, and you'll enjoy 
the process as much as he does. You can 
buy grcoming tools at any five-and-dime 
store. First you will need a brush—one with 
bristles about an inch in length for a long- 
coated dog, and about one-half inch for a 
short-coated fellow. For the former you 
will also need an ordinary ten-cent hair 
comb, but if your dog is short-coated, sub- 
stitute a piece of chamois or even the palm 
of your hand for a comb. 

First brush against the “lay” of the coat, 
and then brush in the direction the coat 
grows. Do this vigorously every day, follow- 
ing with the combing or polishing. 

As for washing your maybe 
it’s a lark for you, but don’t do it too 
often. In summer once every six weeks 
sufficient unless the dog, through some acci- 
dent, gets unusually dirty. And once every 
two months is enough in winter, 

Use a receptacle that’s somewhat larger 
than your dog, filling it with lukewarm 
water. Use good dog scap, but don't 
use soaps intended for human beings as 
these are likely to contain too mucly caustic, 
which is very bad for the dog’s skin. Whiat- 
ever you do, don’t put any disinfectant in the 
water, as Doggy’s skin is far more sensitive 
to such than is his owner’s. 

When soaping your dog, first work up 
some suds with your hands and form a wide, 
soapy necklace around the dog’s neck. This 
will provide a barrier for fleas and prevent 
these before-mentioned unwanted boarders 
from seeking the safety of the dog’s head. 
Give two washings to the part of the dog 
that lies behind the soapy collar, rinsing 
with slightly cooler water. Then soap the 
head, but keep one hand over his eyes, as 
he no more likes to get soap in them than 
Bathe the head and rinse. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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in hard or soft water. Moreover, the fast-dissolving new starch has | “The Bear That Wasn't,” and autographed tir 
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2 ‘ During studio rehearsals, Jimsey makes : 
plunger toward the surface to be cleaned, press the plunger, and tas all as ilies alee A ee he oe pee 
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with the rubber blade. Result: a clean, bright, sparkling surface tl 
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Multimiracle: It’s a fiberglass-insulated, plastic-protected draw- tinue pi acting career, go to college, and 
string cover. You slip it over any standard ten-quart galvanized aa per oe to Hollywood. 
pail, tie the top up tight—and what do you have? Perfect insulation a a aps youre wondering how a a 
that keeps frozen foods, ice cubes, milk cold for twelve or more i e ~ io actress lives at home, how she “4 
hours; does an equally satisfactory job in keeping hot foods and | decorates ae ey stil tetas _ how she vy 
drinks hot. It means: (1) an extra foot of food storage space for ae ‘. ind time for ordinary family o 
any kitchen when the refrigerator is crowded, when there’s a party | ie whi ci ele up with a strenuous f 
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catch in fishing and hunting. mut already has had an imposing career in 
radio, television, movies, and the legitimate pi 
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If you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a | Gerrianne is tall and slender, and has 
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of her career as an important part of her 
decorating plan. 

“The color scheme of red, white, and 
blue is one Mother and I worked out to- 
gether,” Gerrianne will tell you. “We 
painted the chest of drawers, the dressing 
table, and the bookease. It took several | 
coats to get them that nice deep, shiny blue. | 
The ‘Americana’ quilt has lots of bright red 
in it. And I just love the fluffy white rug.” | 

Now, where do you keep your private 










Here ore Harriet Seagroves and 
Richard Mcintyre riding their 
SHELBY bikes to the Lang Tol 
ent School in Hollywood where 
they're working on movie coreers 


collection of autographed pictures of film and 
stage stars? Right beside your bed, for sure. 
And that’s where Gerry put hers—pictures of 
Alan Ladd, Ann Sheridan, and others who 
gave her their signed photographs when she 
ippeared with them in movies and radio 
shows. Gerri pasted them right on the wall 
beside her bed, where the light-blue color 
makes a perfect background for them, and 
for the playbills and tickets from her sum- 
mer stock venture this past season. 


a wm “Bobby Shelby's free Jp, you know that ability to ride a bicycle is 


book, ‘‘How To Be An 
Expert Bike Rider,"’ is 

If youre studying to be a scientist. you've Ps really super, Dick!"’ who aspire to a Hollywood career? With them, 
probably read the life of Madame Curie 
over and over again: if you want to be a 
dancer, you know the career of Isadora 
Duncan by heart; and Gerri’s just like you. 
She has read the life story of Maude Adams 
“a million times,” and if her dearest wish 
were to come true, she’d be just like that 
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an important requirement for boys and girls 


as with so many others, their first choice is a 






> SHELBY ... because of its beautiful, lasting 
“It surely is, Harriet. 
Every boy and girl 
should read it."’ 


colors and its all-around top quality. The 
Shelby Cycle Co., 10 Mack Ave., Shelby, Ohio. 


famous actress. 
Other items in Gerri’s personal library 
are books on ballet—you see, she also dances; 


ST 2 
and fashion magazines—for she also models YVfe 


teen-age clothes and is a commentator on | ral | a 
junior fashion shows; and volumes of plays ~ a | t L B Yy : 

—her favorite reading matter. | Address 

You may not believe it, but along with “America’s Quality Bicycle = 

everything else, Gerri also goes to school ~ a na 
five days a week. Also—believe it or not 
every morning she makes her bed before ss 
going to school or to her radio show: every 


Send Me Bobby Shelby’'s 
FREE BOOK 





night she washes the dishes for her mother, 

except when she is playing in an evening 

broadcast, and does her homework. Every We 1 

Friday or Saturday night she’s permitted to yY 

go to parties or to the movies. ; 
You've probably heard Gerrianne many FOR GIRL SCOUTS 

times on the radio. She’s played in “Let's | 

Pretend.” “The High School Hour,” “Mr. | 

Keene,” “It’s Your Business,” and a score of 

other programs. Gerri will continue to do 

radio work, but her real ambition is to be | 


——- | 


a stage actress. 


OMPETENT and_ conscientious are 

4 words you might use to describe girls 
like Jeanne, Jimsey, and Gerrianne. And 
this is what Nila Mack, dramatist and direc- 
tor of children’s radio plays for more than 
fifteen years, says about child actors: 

“There isnt anything that disconcerts 
them or anything they're afraid to tackle in 
radio. They're quicker than most adults in 
learning what the role calls for, and deliver- 
ing the goods, and in general, they’re easier 
to work with, too.” 

Perhaps you feel a little envious of these 





Simple and dainty ring in sterling 








voung girls who have done so much, and silver, with raised trefoil and open work 
will probably go on to become famous. at the sides. Sizes 3-10, with half sizes. 
You're not the only one. Here’s what a very j 12-160—1.00° 
treat actress said during a rehearsal of one 
f her radio plays. ' Band bracelet, so perfect for sport clothes ver) Smart collegiate-styled ring in ster- 
; Looking down at a little rosy-cheeked has five trefoils engraved on a hammered ling silver with a gold plate trefoil on 
irl who was perched on a stool near by, Saopidins : ; 
engrossed in her script, Helen Hayes. said, Background. Jut %" wide, in silver green enamel background. Sizes 4-9, with 
What a lucky little girl! I remember when finish 12-132—.60° half sizes. 12-163—3.60° 
[ was as small as she is, reading and study- * Tox Included 
ing, doing one role after another, and loving . ‘ ‘ . 
it so. She’s going to have all those experi- Girl Scouts — National Equipment Service 
ences. It all lies ahead—how I envy her!” | 155 €. 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission St. 

THE END | New York 7, 4 F. St. Lovis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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SWEETER TO SPELL 


Teacner: Jimmy, what are your fa- 
vorite flowers? 

Jimmy: Chrysanthemums. 

TeacHer: Spell chrysanthemums. 

Jimmy: Well, I guess I like roses better. 

Sent by ROZALEA MOORE, Albany, Missouri 


PRESERVATIVE 


Question: What is the best way to 
keep milk from souring? 
Answer: Leave it in the cow. 


Sent by BOBBIE JEAN ROBINSON, Los Cruces, New 
Mexico 


HOW TRUE! 


It takes 3,000 bolts to hold a truck to- 
gether but only one nut to scatter it all 
over the countryside. 

Sent by MARGIE A. LOHR, Orange, Virginia 


“A” STUDENT 


Encuisu TeacHer: Jimmy, how would 
you punctuate this sentence: “Yesterday 
while walking down the street I saw a 
five dollar bill.” 

Jimmy: Well, I think I'd make a dash 
after it. 

Sent by MARGARET NAPIER, Massies Mill, Virginia 


FAR FROM IT 







Morner: Didn't I tell 
you that you are not to go 
out with perfect strangers? 

DeucutTer: But Mother, 
he may have been a 
stranger but he wasn’t per- 
fect! 


Sent by CLARA W. DERIFIELD, 
Baileysville, West Virginia 


USED HER HEAD 


There she was battling 
against the waves. “Just 
a mile more,” she thought, 
“and Ill be safely on 
shore.” Her strokes were 
getting weaker, she could 
searcely lift her arm. The 
beach was only a few yards 
away. Her last efforts were 
too much. She began to 
grow dizzy. Then her head 
began to swim and carried 
her to shore. 


Sent by CAROLYN JONES, 
logan, Utah 


LIFE WITH LIL 


“I always cry at weddings! 





SHORT CUT 


An Eastern go-getter visiting in the 
West spied an Indian chief lolling in- 
dolently at the door of his tepee. 

“Chief,” asked the go-getter, “why don’t 
you get yourself a job?” 

“Why?” grunted the chief. 

“Well, you could earn money.” 

“Why?” insisted the chief. 

“If you worked hard and saved your 
money, you'd soon have a savings ac- 
count.” 

“Why?” again asked the chief. 

“For gosh sakes!” shouted the go-getter. 
“With a big savings account you could 
retire and then you wouldn't have to 
work anymore.” 

“Not working now,” pointed out the 
Indian. 

Sent by JO ANNE BRINKLEY, Fayetteville, N. C. 


ZZZ-ZZZ 


Jasper: You woke me out of a sound 
sleep. 

Joan: I had to. The sound was too loud. 
Sent by BEVERLY ANN MYERS, Mount Joy, Pennsylvania 


The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this —— your best jokes to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., New 
York 17, New York. Be sure to include your 


name, address, and age, and write in ink or on 
the typewriter. 


by Merrylen 
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Saginaw Circus 


(Continued from page 23) 


act is a favorite with Saginaw audiences. 
Fifteen schoolgirl.tap dancers, well coached 
in their steps by Miss Galley, the gym 
teacher, followed with a clever costume 
dance called “Old Fashioned Rhythm.” 
Then three attractive girls moved into the 
spotlight and with all the assurance of pro- 
fessionals put on “Snap, Crack, and Popp,” a 
whip-snapping act unusual in amateur shows. 
The trio, two of them Girl Scouts, had been 
doing roping and whip work for three years 
as a hobby, and with the help of the school 
art instructor had worked out this fine act. 

Harmonizing by “The Harmonettes,” girls’ 
sextette trained by the school vocal depart- 
ment, next brought a quota of well-deserved 
cheers and the smooth singing gave no hint 
of a last-minute, behind-the-scenes emer- 
gency. Joyce Richards, second soprano, a 
telephone message said, was home in bed 
with flu. Who could fill her singing part and 
fit her costume, too? Marlene Trier, one 
of Joyce’s best friends, volunteered for a 
speedy tryout, was chosen by the music 
teacher, and filled the bill beautifully. 

“Canine Capers,” professional animal act, 
and a famous tightrope artist, next preceded 
an act in which eight student and three pro- 
fessional clowns brought roars of laughter 
with their antics. Then Jack Alexander, 
seventh grader, was featured on_ roller 
skates, supported by a chorus of thirteen 
girl skaters—“The Swisheroos”—whose twirls, 
spirals, and turns all went off without a 
Next on the program? Student ma- 

“The Four Flats,” a barbershop 
quartet of schoolboys; a professional “edu- 
cated” horse. 


gicians; 


T WAS all stupendous and spectacular, but 

like any wise producer, South Intermedi- 
ite always holds back its most sensational at- 
tractions until the end. First on the climax 
list this year were daring feats on the tram- 
Co-ordination, balance, and skill are 
what you'd need to compete with the five 
boys who did a thrilling, high-bouncing act 
that brought the audience standing up to 
cheer. Of course things don’t always go as 
expected. Bill Rooker, for instance, under 
the inspiration of applause, did a_ triple 
front somersault on the trampolin for the 
first time in his life at the second perform- 
ance! Another boy did an unexpected front 
then sailed off the apparatus 
safely into the arms of a clown. It looked 
like part of the act but it wasn’t. 

While the applause still hung in the air, 
six girls, attractively dressed in multicolored 
ruffled satin, with comfortable midriff draw- 
string tops, came out into the spotlight. 
“The Swinging Senoritas!” drawled the 
master of ceremonies through his megaphone 
as the girls swung expertly onto swinging 
ladders, mounted by boys in the metal shop 
on a new and specially designed piece of 
equipment copied from Ringling Brothers. 
As the six went through an act which circus 
people believe has never before been at- 
tempted by amateurs, clapping once again 
shook the gym. 

This year two hundred seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade girls had tried out for the 
feminine trapeze troupe which was to make 
school circus history. Norma Buddle, with 
black hair and sparkling blue eyes, was one 
of the six who qualified. Her best friend 
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$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 


nat @ treasure hunt Ly 5¢ OREIGN STA 
— just as received from foreign m fons, other sources. In. 
cludes stamps from Africa, South America, Philippines, 
Frve French, etc. air 
ma commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 
75c. This amazing — is en for 10c to serious approval 
app Canes only. mer, money back if not 
than delighted. Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 90, 
J estown New York. 


STAMPS--VALUED UI 





TO 





VATICAN CITY! 


Four varieties of Vatican City 
(world’s smallest country) including 
——— of Pope Pius! Also stamps 
from Afghanistan, Cape Juby, Libia, 
Macao, Palestine, Syria, Liechten- 
stein, San Marino, and many other 
interesting countries. All together 
48 different stamps, total catalog 
price over $2.50! — only I0¢ to ap- 
proval applicants. Write today! 

Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 202, Methuen, Mass. 


Sf ROOSEVELT ISSUE 


GIVEN to serious approval appli- 
cants! Handsome unused 3-vari- 
ety Monaco Roosevelt Com- 
memorative Set including 
triangle stamp pictured. Lim- 
ited issue — write today! 


GARCELON STAMP CO. 
Box 1307, Calais, Maine 
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10¢c; Chinese Dollar. 53c. 
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200 DIFFERENT 


Only 6¢ to Approval Applicants 
TATHAM STAMP CO. Dept CLE SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


STAMP COLLECTION dl 





CONTAINS 5 FOREIGN SETS GIVEN WITH APPROVALS 
‘STOLLSTAMP SERVICE, 2638 W. Burnett, Louisville 10, Ky. 
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STAMP COLLECTION GIVEN! 


50 different includin: euagee a 
mond-shaped airmail, given 
approval service applicants sending 3c 
AVALON STAMP CO., Dept. A, Sprin 
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including Commemoratives, 
BADGER STAMP CO. on . ‘MILWAUKEE 3, wis. 
Vatican ‘‘Peace Dove’ stamp, Pope's Triangie 


Charities, Airmail, Surcharges, 
om — Only 3c to APPROVAL 
GIVE Bi-sect Triangle, Philippine’ s ‘George Washing 
ton,”’ Siberia, Africa, China “Jap Killer,”’ etc. —GIVEN with 


approvals for 3c postage. Beaman’s, Elliston, Virginia. 














30 Different Giant Diamond, Epirus, Vatican 
GIVEN **Christ,’’ Cape Good Hope, $100 Shanghat 
others— ALL GIVEN for 3c postage. Approv 
als. CANADA STAMP CO., Box 94, Cranbrook, B. C. CANADA 





beautiful picture 
Trinidad & Tobago: 3...052°1i50 2c" 
2c and 3c, ted 5 cents. Ask for my fine one and two 
cent stam 


H. E. Codwise, Box 5, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





GAMBIA Elephant, Mozambique Giraffe, Palestine. Al 
bania ‘‘Bull "an Transjordania, Norway 

“Quisling’’, others—ALL GI VEN for 3c postage "i 
_bDrovals. FOSTER & SON, 3525 Hull Ave., Bronx 67, N. 


‘ZEPPELIN from Khodesia, Selangor, Greek © Snake 


Trinidad, Tobago, Africa, Orient, many others. All 5 
\pprovals. JALMONT, P. 0, Box i62-G, Fitchburg, Mass. 


STAMP COLLECTORS fin reining dramacic Eas 
ter Rebellion Issue, given to approval applicants. RAYMAX 
123-G William St., N. Y. City 


PITCAI RN famous ‘‘Mutiny Island’’ stamp, also To 
“er Reunion, Croatia, Giant ‘Orchid’ 
INTAMOND, Ukraine, Gold Coast, Albania, Jap ‘‘Philip 
nes’, ete, All Se. Approvals Ramsey, Box 199, Pataskala, Ohio. 


INDIA 20 diff. stamps from dis. intorestinn 


country given for 5c with approvals. 
Morrison Stamp Co., 63 E. Delos St., St. Paul 7, Minn. 
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‘TONGA Island; ‘CATHOLIC’ TRIANGLE; Midget 
Sailor; Pan American’’ Pee Wee"’ ; Galapagos 
Turtle’; Bolshevik Train; etc. ALL GIVEN for 3c post- 


age. Approvals. 


20 DIFF. 
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LITTLE FORT, Box 257, Waukegan, III. 


Hungarian Stamps—5c. Smith & Co., 
Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 








was another. 








They're both in the 
eighth grade classes 
bikes out into the country together. 
senorita was Ann Rawson, so proficient on 
the swinging ladders that professional circus 


scouts are watching her closely as a possible 


same 
‘and like to ride their 
A third 


candidate for later work under the: real 
big top. 
Throughout the show, Pat Dice reigned 


as queen with her court of four attendants 
grouped about her, and, in spite of her 
crown, often munched a taffy apple 
between acts. The queen of the show is 
picked each year by vote of the entire 
student body from twenty-two girls nomi- 
nated by the ninth graders. 


she 


FTER sixteen vears of learning by doing, 

the Circus Management or faculty or- 
ganization now jumps into its various tasks 
like a well-trained business organization. 
Mr. Guy serves as General Chairman. 

“The big job is to get everyone to work 
together smoothly,” he “But that’s 
what makes it worth while as an exercise in 
living and working. 

“Proceeds from the circus?” he continues 
in answer to our questions. “They go into 
the general school fund and are used to 
purchase such things as award letters and 
pins, athletic uniforms, movie projector, 
films, and pay for at least six professional 
assembly programs cach year. About $500 
of this year’s proceeds are be used to 
purchase gowns for our singing groups and 
we want to buy a speed graphic camera 
and accessories, too. 


says. 


“Costumes are designed and made_ by 
pupils and teachers, though at times we 
may rent a few special costumes. As for re- 


freshments, the Parent-Teacher Association 
handles the sales of hot dogs. popcorn, candy, 
ice cream, and candied apples. Everything 
except hot dogs and popcorn sells for 
only a nickel, but even so, $475 was cleared 
this year!” 

Admission? It’s 50c for adults, 
children, except that coupons attached to 
circus handbills admit any elementary 
school students and all South Intermediate 
School students to the Friday afternoon 
performance for 12 cents. Tickets sell them- 
selves, but just for added excitement, edible 
prizes are offered to champion ticket sales- 
men and to winning home rooms in each 
grade. The circus lasts two days, 
with one performance each afternoon, two 
evening—there’s an early show at 
o'clock, and the late show goes on 
at nine o'clock. 

In all the 16 years, no student has been 
injured and some magicians, roller skaters, 
and acrobats have developed sufficient in- 
terest and skill to go on and later become 
professionals. 

“We put on the show for two big reasons— 
to provide wholesome entertainment and to 


25c for 


season 


each 
seven 


raise funds for our school activities,” Mr. 
Guy explains. “At least, that’s what we say. 
Actually, maybe we're just a bunch of 


frustrated circus troupers at heart 
we do a lot of work, we have a 
and if you're in doubt as to whether it’s 
worth it—just ask any student at South 
Intermediate if we should give up the 
circus!” 


Anyway, 


lot of fun, 


Even better proof of success may be the 
envy of students in surrounding schools. 
Several in near-by towns have begun pro- 
ducing their Maybe your 
school can do it, too! 

THE 


own circuses. 


END 
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THE COLLEC3 eas 
HANDIEST 


imomen' 


MICRO-LITE 


MAGNIFIER 


Examine stamps and coins 
for obscure markings, as 
well as for evidence of 

counterfeit. Discover the 

secrets of insects, plants 
and mineral specimens 
under the revealing 

magnification and bril- 

liant light of this hob- 
byist’s tool. If your 
dealer can't supply 
you, send us his name; 
or place your order 
direct. 



























f 1. Powerful 

/ magnifying lens 
mounted on slid- 
ing ball and 

socket swivel per- 

mits quick, accu- 

rate focusing. 

2. Flashlight polished 

chrome 5 inches long. 

3. Complete with bat- 

teries and bulb. 

4. Temporary and per- 

manent switch. 

5. Pocket clip. 

! 6. Takes standard replace- 

ment batteries and bulb. 


Write to Department No. Al 
MICRO-LITE CO., INC. 


44 WEST 18th ST. 


Protect and Beautify 


your stamps, blocks, and covers with 
CRYSTAL-MOUNT, the beautiful, safe, 
crystal-clear protecting 
mount used by thousands of collec- 
tors. Write today for free samples. 
H. E. HARRIS & CO. 
101 Transit Side. 


NEW YORK, N., Y. 











Boston 17, Mass. 











ABYSSINIA, CAYMAN ISLANDS, TRIANGLE—GIVEN! 
Abyssinia Red Cross ‘‘Monkey Issue’’, Cayman Isiands, 
Tuna Triangle. Indo-China, Syria, Ivory Coast (Elephant 
Land), fa ap ‘‘Shame'’’ stamp for Conquered Philippines, 
etc. Inc udes Turkish Harem, Damascus. ‘‘Miss Africa’ 

( aiedin Zoeeee Isiand, Ship, ayy & ots Colonials, 
ete ALL GIVEN with approvals for 3c po 

BELMONT STAMP CO. Dept. No. 10, WASHINGTON 10, BD. ll 


OUND THE WORLD 


Colonies, Gritish, Dutch, French, Portuguese; 
Strange little known countries; Primitives, Can- 
nibais, etc. All for 3c to APPROVAL BUYERS. 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 14, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET GIVEN 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world—aiso New Zealand Centennial — Brit 
ish Uganda—French Colontais—FEarly British Colontal 

West Indies— South American and War stamps plus sample 
copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 5c for postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. A.G., Toronto 5, Canada 


100 WORLDWIDE 5c 
DIFFERENT STAMPS TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
_204- “Go Main St., BOERGER STAMP CO., Toledo 5, Ohio 














What are “Approvals”? 


“Approvals,” or “‘approval sheets,’ mean 
sheets with stamps attached which are made 
up and sent out by dealers. The only obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipient of ‘‘Approv- 
als’ is that the stamps must be returned 
promptly and in good condition, or paid for. 
The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he 
wishes to buy, then return the sheet with the 
remaining stamps in as good order as when 
received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, 
his name, street address, city, postal zone 
number, State, and the invoice number. 
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Have you ever wondered why June is the 
traditional month for weddings? It’s mainly 
for the practical reason that this is the 
month when the young people finish school. 
And have you ever wondered how various 
wedding customs started, such as throwing 
the bridal bouquet, showering the newly- 
weds with rice, eating wedding cake, and 
having a best man? Well, here’s how. 

The Romans started the custom of wed- 
ding cake. The bride and groom ate cakes 
made of salt, water, and flour, as a symbol 
of plenty. In Elizabethan England small, 
hard cakes made of eggs, milk, sugar, cur- 
rants, and spices—the forerunner of our 
modern spiced wedding cake—were thrown 
at the couple, though in some farm districts 
wheat was used instead, and the accompany- 
ing cry, “Bread for life and pudding forever,” 
was expressive of the wish that the newly- 
weds might always be prosperous. We 
substitute rice to express this same wish 
as it’s usually easy to buy at the 
grocery—and to sweep it up. 

The custom of having a flower girl is a 
holdover from medieval times, when people 
believed that if the bride was accompanied 
by a child at the wedding that would in- 
crease her own chances of having children. 
And we tie tin cans to the newlyweds’ car 
because in ancient times such things, it was 
supposed, frightened off evil spirits! 

In primitive times, men often captured 
their brides by force, sometimes raiding an- 
other tribe for them. The groom, therefore, 
needed the help of a bodyguard of strong 
friends—and that’s the origin of our grooms- 
men and best man. Today, instead of help- 
ing to abduct the bride, the groomsmen 
dress up in striped pants and cutaways and 
meekly serve as ushers. The custom of 
carrying the bride across the threshold of 
her new home? That’s another holdover 
from the day when captured _ their 
mates. 

People long ago believed that good luck 
comes from contact with a bride or groom. 
Hence, catching the bride’s bouquet is sup- 
posed to bring matrimonial luck. Brides wear 
something borrowed because the object 
worn, when returned to its owner, is thought 

bring the smile of fortune. As for their 
something blue, that was the color of lovers, 
the symbol of faithfulness in the 
Near East. 

All in all, 
curious 
tribal 


corner 


men 


ancient 
our wedding customs are a 


mixture of ancient superstitions, 
habits, and barbaric symbolism. 
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LXX NYY 


by LLOYD WELDON 


Woman of Peace 


The masses of India, promised their free- 
dom from Britain in 1948, have a new cham- 
pion in world forums. She’s an Indian 
noblewoman who, in spite of an upbringing 
in a rich home, has turned out to be an 
understanding leader of the underprivileged. 
A forty-six year old, silvery-haired widow, 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit is chief of India’s 
delegation to the United Nations, and at the 
last meeting of the General Assembly she 
probably left a deeper personal impression 
on the world’s diplomats than any other 
delegate. In fact, so warmly did she defend 
the right of racial minorities, and so elo- 
quently did she criticize British policies in 
India, that Premier Jan Smuts of South 
Africa, one of the ablest orators at the U. N., 





QUICKIE QUIZ 
KNOW YOUR NOTES 


1. Do you know what instruments each of 
these concert plays? 

(a) Larry Adler (c) Myra Hess 

(b) Gregor Piatigorski (d) Jascha Heifetz 


artists 


2. A glockenspiel is: (a) a bull fiddle 
(b) an old-fashioned piano (c) a device for 
playing bells (d) a bass drum. 


3. The sheets of music before a player are 
known as: (a) the book (b) the score 
(c) the record. 


4. Which one of these is not a form of 
musical composition? (a) etude (b) sonnet 
(c) sonata (d) tone poem. 
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was advised to cancel 
attempt to reply to her. 

She is India’s best example of an eman- 
cipated, modern woman who takes part in 
her country’s stormy political life. Her 
brother is Jawaharlal Nehru, chief of India’s 
provisional government and leader of the 
ruling Congress Party. Her family is of the 
Brehmin caste—India’s top social class—and 
her father, a lawyer, was so wealthy that he 
used to send his pleated dress shirts from 


speech rather than 


Allahabad all the way to Paris for launder- 
ing! 

Mrs. Pandit, considered so 
radical by the British that they twice put 
her in jail, served in several Government 
posts before being named a delegate to the 
U.N. This last post gives her full oppor- 
tunity to exercise her great eloquence and 
her flair for the dramatic. Clad in floating 
native dress she is one of the most impres- 
sive-looking of all the delegates—and one 
of the most effective pleaders for peace, 
justice, and freedom. 


politically 


State of Paradise 

Hawaii is competing with Alaska to be- 
come the forty-ninth State. Statehood for 
our Pacific paradise has been recommended 
by President Truman and approved by a 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
but must now be passed by Congress. In a 
1940 plebiscite, the islanders themselves 
voted 2 to 1 in favor of statehood. 

At present Hawaii—a group of twenty 
islands, nine of them inhabited—has a ter- 
ritorial government. That means it elects 
its own legislature, but has a governor ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. It elects a delegate to Congress in 
Washington, but he-is not allowed a vote. 
Many islanders feel that this is unfair; they 
are taxed by Congress, but do not have 
voting representation there. Statehood would 
give the islands full representation, with two 
Senators and at least two Representatives. 
The large Japanese population has been one 
barrier to Hawaii statehood, but island lead- 
ers report that the percentage of Japanese 
is declining, and point out the unquestion- 
able loyalty to the U.S.A. displayed by 
Hawaiian-Japanese during the war. Hawaii's 


_chief economic handicap is that it is almost 


entirely dependent upon shipping for its 
food. But local businessmen, alarmed by a 
strike which last year cut off vital shipping, 
have started a program to turn more land 
over to the raising of other food crops than 
sugar and pineapple—now the two principal 
ones. 

Hawaii, with rich, semitropical foliage 
and a climate that’s never hotter than 88° 
or colder than 56°, is a paradise for the 
swimmer and the fisherman. Many people 
traveling on round-the-world cruises have 
gone ashore at Honolulu, the capital of the 
island group, intending to stay just long 
enough to have their laundry done—and 
have settled down and stayed for the rest 
of their lives! 

THE END 
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